





SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The President’s Journey —His Policy Defined tn a Series of Public Ad- 
dresses—Secretary Taft ia Japan—The Angic-Russtan Conveotion to 
Regard to Persia, Tibet and Afghantstaa — The Hague Conference. 
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Electing United States Senators . . SENATOR F. W. MULKEY 
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The State and the Game . . . DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
a| The Awakening of Bolivia. . . .... . + LS, ROWE 

- The Switzerland of South America. . . FRANCIS E. CLARK 
The Principles of Liberal Catholicism SPECTATOR CATHOLICUS 
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The King of Kings . . ... . SALVATORE CORTES! / 
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Undemocratic Criminal Law The Helpmate 

The Olive or the Laure’ Philippine History 

New York’s Street Railways Three New Shaw Plays 

From Lake Michigan tothe Gulf The Trimmed Lamp 

Church Union on Mission Fields The British City 

Country Teachers Religious Liberty to South America 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributers 





“« Mérode” 


(Hand Finished) 


U/nderwear 


We write advertisements of Fall Under- 
wear in August with the thermometer in the 
gos; you read this in October when the 
cool nights hint of underwear changes. 
Let your first thought be of 


MERODE fix, Underwear 


unquestionably the most satisfactory, per- 
fect fitting, and most beautifully finished 
Underwear procurable. 

Your dealer will supply the following 
qualities : 

672. White, Winter weight merino, 
75% wool. 

673. Natural, Winter weight merino, 
75% wool. 


Vests Union 
Tights Drawers Suits 
ee in 


Extra Extra 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 


3/6 40/44 3/6 40/44 
$1.00 $1.25 $2.00 $2.50 


Union Suits for Children 


Price East of the 
Rocky Mountains 


NO. 255 U. White, Medium weight, 
finest combed cotton, 75c. 
No. 270 U. White, and natural winter 


weight merino, 60% wool, $1.00. 





“Onyx” Hostery 


The manager of one of the most noted 
restaurants in New York says: “I need 
never ask a guest if his meal has been 
satisfactory—the empty plate tells the 
story.” So it is with “Onyx” Hosiery—it 
satisfies the most fastidious taste. A fre- 
quent comment is: “**—I hawe received 
the ‘ONYX’ Hosiery ordered and I 
consider them perfect.”” Here are a 
few of our perfect numbers, “ONYX” 
Hosiery is sold by all leading dealers. 


For Women 


310/13. Women’s “ONYX” Black 
Gauze, Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, 
wear resisting. 50c. per pair. 

109 /K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Sea- 
Island Cotton, Medium weight, Double 
Sole, High Spliced Heel; easy and comfort- 
able for tender feet; very elastic. Price 
50c. per pair. 

500/S. Women’s “ONYX Black  In- 
grain Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High 
Spliced Heel, Elastic Top. Ingrain means, 
yarn dyed before knitting, therefore more 
wear, and elasticity, soft, lustrous, silky 
texture. Price 50c. per pair. 


Out Size Stlk Lisle Hose 


Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk—Wears 
Better than Silk. 

130/ K. Women’s “ONYX” Black 
Gauze Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High 
Spliced Heel, soft, silky, extra wide and 
elastic. 75c. per pair. 


For Men 


E/310. Men’s Black and _ Colored 
Lisle, six thread heel and toe; four thread 
all over; known to all men as “the best I 
ever wore.” The only Lisle Hose that will 
not burn, and is not harsh to the feet. 
Price 50c, per pair. 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your Dealer or write Dept. N. We 
will direct you to nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of 
price any number as above stated. 





Broadway, 


lew York 
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Amportant New Macmillan Books 








A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME OF PERSONAL. RECOLLECTIONS. Ready this week. 


Mr. Walter Crane’s An Artist’s Reminiscences i 3 * 
For close on forty years Mr. Crane’s prominent career as a painter and illustrator brought him 
into terms of intimacy with many of the great men of the later Victoriar Era: ‘He has rare skill 

as a raconteur and his pages are full of interesting allusions. Cloth, 8vo, beautifully ilustrated. 


* ¥:. . 
Miss Zona Gale’s The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre: ea oat 


A new novel whose charm is unusual—half whimsical and humorous, half ee serious— 
wholly delightful. ‘“‘Reposeful, sunny and sweet.”—Tribune. . \ Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. James Morgan’s __ simpie life of Theodore Roosevelt 
This is not an analysis of the man; it is not a eulogy; it is not a criticism; it ig .aystraightfor- 
ward account of the life from boyhood till now, of an uncommonly interesting man. “, - “a 
Fully illustrated from photographs. Cioth, $eabo. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Another Book of Verses for Children “.< i 
On the same plan as the delightful collection published about ten yeafs ago. To nd wai 
y : Charmingly illustrated by" F. D. Bedford. $2.00 qt. 


Prof. Thomas D. Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Agé™ - ; j 
A ~— of the Homeric age unrivalled in interest and importance. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
says, “It would be impossible to overvalue such a work. . . . No such interpretation of the life of 
this period in Greece has-ever been made.” ~ > : 
Decorated cloth, gilt top, xvi—-704 pages 8vo, with maps, illustrations, etc., $4.00 net, 


Br. Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Spain 
“It is a story never before told in its entirety, and it is wonderfully illuminating not only of the in- 
stitution itself but of all the later development of human character in Spain. ’—New York Even- 
ing Post. Cloth, gilt top, 619 pages, 8vo; the set, complete, four vol , $10.00 net: 


Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton 
By LAURA E, LOCKWOOD, Ph.D., Yale, Associate Professor of the English Language in Wel- 
lesley College. The book is much more than a valuable, even an essential, aid to students of Mil- 
ton’s Poems; it contains much of very great interest to all who find pleasure in tracing the cur- 
rents of our fluid English language. . Cloth, 8vo, 671 pages, $3.00 net. 


Dr. George Louis Beer’s British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 


It is a study. from sources not generally accessible, of the British licy during the transitional 

ears in which, in North America, were generated the ideas which led to armed resistance and the 

‘ormation of the separated United States of America. ’ 
Cloth, x-+-328 pages, 8vo, with full index, $2.00 net; by mail $2.16. 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 
Edited by Professor L. H. BAILEY, of Cornell University. Volume I. “Farms, Regions, Soils, 
Farm Plans, Atmosphere.” Previously published. Volume II. “Farm_Crops: The Plant and its 
p= ge Bg ue of Crop Products; North American Field Crops (discussed individu- 
ly). ready. 
To be complete in four royal 8vo volumes, each $5.00 net, in cloth binding; half morocco, $8.00 net. 


Mr. Hugo R. Meyer’s ew book on Public Qwnership and the Telephone in 
Great Britain ; 
_ By the author of “Government Regulation of Railway Rates,” “Municipal Ownership in Great 
Britain,” etc. Cloth, 368 pages, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 
Mr. H S. Haines’s new book Railway Corporations as Public Servants 


sy the Author of “Restrictive Railway Legislation.” Is the fruit of long experience in railyay 
management, and of abundant information. His strong argument against public ownership, but in 
favor of public regulation, is essentially one of public utility. i 

> Cloth, 253 pages, t2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible In one volume. 


The well-known edition by Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the various books ia modern literary 
form, with the text of the revised version. 





Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 net; full limp morocco, $5.00 net. 











Published ETE MACMILLAN COMPANY “x4 
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A Cy opedia s of Current Events | 





Bind your back numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT yourself and add a 
‘new book of reference to your 
library. 

This binder in black cloth, 
stamped with gold, will be sent 
postpaid for 35 cents. 





If you throw away the copies of THE INDEPENDENT after you 
have read them or allow them to get lost, loaned or stolen, you are 
missing a large part of their value. Kept together in a convenient 
form they will be of constant service for years in looking up recent 
history, in preparing subjects for discussion, in writing club papers 
and in the selection of books. Often the most important article in the 
current number of the magazine is one you are not interested in just 
now, but in a few weeks you may want it badly and can’t find it. In 
the Survey of the World you have a continuous history of every 
country and all important political and social movements. 

With one of these binders it takes only a minute to fasten in the 
new number with the others, and at the end of three months you have 
a handsome and useful volume for your library shelf. It is easy to 
look up any topic, because THE INDEPENDENT has a table of con- 
tents on the cover of each number and a complete index for the half 
year is sent free on request. | 

By using this binder you save the bother of sending back the 
numbers and expense of transportation both ways, and at a trifling cost 
you have your set always bound up to the latest issue. 





SEND 35 CENTS FOR A BINDER AND TRY IT. 





THE INDEPENDENT . 130 Fulton Street, New York 














THE INDEPENDENT 
If You Want a Weekly Visitor“ 


Whois worthy and well qualified and will The Christian 
prove to be a bright, entertaining and 


welcome guest in your home, invite the Advocate. 
queen of Christian family newspapers. S08. COSENE. BED: 








Editor. 











It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains 
a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is un- 
surpassed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
ligious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that per- 
tains to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church 
at large and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its editorials, up 
important living questions and current events, ate frequently quoted, and are greatly admired 
for their strength and vigor, clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16me book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1907 to new subscribers for 1908. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50, 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 


EATON & [IAINS, Publishers, "ave" 

















A READABLE WEEKLY 


“ Public Opinion” was very much ‘prized by Thomas Carlyle, and was one 


of the last journals he read, said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the “ British Weekly ”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY . 
Edited by PERCY.L. PARKER 


“Public Opinion” is eminently a readable paper. There is no padding in it. It is 
a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which men are thinking, and especially the 
ideas which make for Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress as these are re- 
corded in the world’s books, papers, and magazines. 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for “Public Opin- 
fon” does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to cover all sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in Great Britain which 
every week contains such stimulus to thought, or such a vast amount of real information 
presented lucidly and in a readable type. 
_ “Public Opinion” is published every Friday, and its price is Twopence. It has been 
in existence. 47- years, 

“Public Opinion” can be obtained from any newsagent or bookstall, or will be sent 
post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to ‘any 
place abroad for 19s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to:— 


“ Public Opinion,” 30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
SPECIMENS SENT -PFREE ON APPLICATION 
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HOTELS| 





N. Y. POST-GRADUATE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL, 
Founded 1883. %d Ave. and 20th St. 
Byers branch of medicine and surgery ems to doctors 
who have a legal right to practice. 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 
Col. O. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 





The Michigan nye eb Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
te. amaee. 
jam “eee. Genaine 'm May ~ a4 training ae ical 


reform 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
Preatdent and Superintendent. 


Woodside Cottages iiUsci4. 


A unique health resert; beautiful (llustrated prospectus 
on application. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients recefved. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 

94 N. State Seapttal visit before de- 
ciding. » SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AN EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipent. 
A practical trainin -school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre pnt com. 
ies. For catalogue and information apply to the 
retary, Reom 140, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

















UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


Pith in over ~' subjects for Teach. 
riters, Social Workers, Bg Be Physicians, 
Banton and students 

















Nothing can give greater satisfaction, or 
be the cause of more annoyance than a 


RANGE. or 
FURNACE 


For economy, ease in manipulation and 
all-round general reliability, there is 
none better than those that bear the name 


Bay State 


Nearly 70 years of study, care and 
experiment have brought the Bay State 
to its present state of perfection, 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - BOSTON 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR. N, Y. 


riarcliff Lodge 


Open for the fall season with Elegant New Ad- 
dition, and presenting many unique and attractive 
features. 

Thirty Miles w 4 Ba York 
D. PLUMER, Manager. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








GALEN HALL Sanatorium 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick. stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, aiways ready, always busy. 

















130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

OLARENCE W. BOWEN, -° « «+ * Publisher. 
A Weekly oe Entered at > York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Ma 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE “o ADVANCE. 
One Year, $8.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in — heeer-v Union, $1.75 

a year extra. To Canada $1.00 e 








=5 DrISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Underwear 


Ordinar 
tion on the 


rspira- 
/right’s 
m un ear. our dealer 


mo 
for it and write for free book “The Loop of Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin Street, New York. 


- *. = 





READING NOTICES 


THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY AT THE 
ELECTRICAL SHOW 

_At the Electrical Show, now on at the Madison Square 
Garden, the N. Y. Telephone Company has a fine exhibit. 
It is made manifest to the visitor as soon as the Garden 
is entered. The company has installed a two-position 
switchboard to which are connected telephones located in 
the booths of all the other exhibitors in the present 
show. Aside from the practical telephone service fur- 
nished, an opportunity is afforded to demonstrate the so- 
called private branch exchange telephone system, which 
is the best system now available for handling the tele- 
hone business of a large and busy establishment. A 
ull line of telephone equipment also enters into the gen- 
eral exhibit and every one having occasion to use tele- 
phones will be interested in the exhibit of the New York 
Telephone agen | and in talking with representatives 
of the company, who are in attendance there. 





SOME OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. AT THE ELECTRICAL SHOW 
The exhibit of the General Electric Company of Sche- 

nectady, N. Y., at the Electrical Show at the Madison 

Square Garden includes Sewing Machine Motors, Electric 

Heating Pads, and a portable Breast Drill. The Electric 

Heating Pad is a modern substitute for the hot water 

bag that superseded the hot brick of former times. By 

means of this new device the temperature may be main- 
tained under perfect control. ith a damp cloth at- 
tachment the pad may be used in the place of a poultice. 

The Portable Breast Drill is intended for the use of spe- 

cialists and machinists and lathe operators will find it a 
reat mechanical and electrical contrivance. The Sewing 

Machine Motors constitute, however, the .most interesting 

general exhibit of the company. These are especially 

useful to dressmakers, tailors, manufacturers of clothing, 
etc., where a mass of work must turned out and 
where the old-time foot-power method of operating would 
mean so much more strain. These Sewing Machine Mo- 
tors are now being used more and more by housewives in 
private homes and they save physical wear and tear. 


They are safe and simple in operation and when this 
siethed of drive has been tried a return to foot power 
never comes. The use of motors in the home is rapidly 
owing and the exhibit of the General Electric Company 
is highly educational along this as well as other lines. 











DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Hall Signal Co., quarterly, common, 1% per 
cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

United States Rubber Co., quarterly, first 
preferred 2-per cent.; second preferred 1% 
per cent., payable October 3Ist, 1907. 








We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

rgest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


La 
A. H. ANDREWS C0., cmoxco;” fix: 
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The little housewife cons the page, 
Her.thirst for knowledge to assuage; 
Deep secrets Grandma's specs reveal, 
First principles she learns with zeal. 
Her cookery is sure to please, 
Taught by “My Favorite Recipes.” 


A splendid cook book of ‘‘ My Favorite Recipes,’’ by Mary Jane 
McClure, will be sent to any address upon receipt of one metal 
cap from a jar of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF. Address 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt’s The President left 
Adihiied 66 Danian Washington on the 
2gth ult. for the 
West, and arrived at Canton, O., on the 
following morning. On that day the 
mausoleum erected to the memory of the 
late President. McKinley was dedicated. 
In a brief address, Justice William R. 
Day, of the Supreme Court, gave the his- 
tory of this monument, for the construc- 
tion of which $578,000 was received in 
contributions from the people of the 
United States and many other countries. 
Miss Helen McKinley, the only sister of 
the late President, unveiled the bronze 
statue which stands in front of the great 
tomb. The pedestal which supports this 
statue bears the following inscription : 

“William McKinley, President of the United 

States; a statesman singularly gifted to unite 
the discordant forces of the Government and 
mould the diverse purposes of men toward 
progressive and salutary action; a magistrate 
whose poise of judgment was tested and vin- 
dicated in a succession of national emergen- 
cies; good citizen, brave soldier, wise execu- 
tive, helper and leader of men, exemplar to his 
people of the virtues that build and conserve 
the State, society, and the home.” 
President Roosevelt, in his long address, 
spoke of the origin of this inscription. 
[he words are those with which, in 1901, 
President Wheeler, of the University of 
California, conferred upon President 
McKinley the degree of LL.D. A copy 
of them, procured by Secretary John 
Hay, was forwarded to Mr. McKinley 
by the Secretary, with a letter in which 
he said: 

“President Wheeler sent me the enclosed at 
my request. You will have the words in more 
permanent shape. They seem to me remark- 
ably well chosen, and stately and dignified 


enough to serve—long hence, please God—as 
your epitaph.” 


This. letter, Mr. Roosevelt remarked, 
seemed now “filled with a strange and 
unconscious prescience.” He continued : 


“It would be hard to imagine an epitaph 
which a good citizen would be more anxious 
to. deserve or one which would more happily 
describe the qualities of that great and good 
citizen whose life we here commemorate. He 
possessed to a very extraordinary degree the 
gift of uniting discordant forces and securing 
from them a harmonious action which told for 
good government. From purposes not merely 
diverse, but bitterly conflicting, he was able to 
secure healthful action for the good of the 
State. In both, poise and judgment he rose 
level-to the several emergencies he had to meet 
as leader of the nation, and like all men with 
the root of true greatness in them he grew to 
steadily larger stature under the stress of 
heavy responsibilities. He was a good citizen 
and a brave soldier, a Chief Executive whose 
wisdom entitled him to the trust which he re- 
ceived throughout the nation. He was not 
only a leader of men, but pre-eminently a helper 
of men; for one of his most marked traits was 
the intensely human quality of his wide and 
deep sympathy. Finally, he not merely preached, 
he was, that most valuable of all citizens 
in a democracy like ours, a man who in the 
highest place served as an unconscious ex- 
ample to his people of the virtues that build 
and conserve alike our public life, and the 
foundation of all public life, the intimate life 
of the home.” . 


“Arrogance toward the weak and envi- 
ous hatred of those well off,” said the 
President, “were equally abhorrent: to his 


just and gentle soul.” This should be 
the attitude of all our people today. “It 
would be a cruel disaster to this country 
to permit ourselves to adopt an attitude 
of hatred and envy toward success wor- 
thily won, toward wealth honestly ac- 
quired” : 





840 


“From the standpoint of our material pros- 
perity there is. only. one other thing as im- 
portant as the discouragement of a- spirit of 
envy and hostility toward honest business men, 
toward honest men of means; this is the dis- 
couragement of dishonest business men, the 
war upon the chicanery and wrongdoing which 
are peculiarly repulsive, peculiarly noxious, 
when exhibited by men who have no excuse of 
want, of poverty, of ignorance, for their 
crimes.. Men of means, and above all men of 
great wealth, can exist in safety under the 
peaceful protection of the State only in orderly 
societies, where liberty manifests itself through 
and under the law. It i is these men who, more 
than any others, should, in the interests ’of the 
class to which they belong, in the interests of 
their children and their ‘children’s children, 
seek in every way, but especially in the conduct 
of their lives, to insist upon and to build up 
respect for the law. It may not be true from 
the standpoint of some particular individual of 
this class, but in the long run it is pre-eminently 
true from the standpoint. of the class as a 
whole, no less than of the country as a whole, 
that it is a veritable calamity to achieve a 
temporary triumph by violation or evasion of 
the law; and we are the best friends of the 
man of property, we show ourselves the 
stanchest upholders of the rights of property, 
when we set our faces like flint against those 
offenders who do wrong in order to acquire 
great wealth or who use this wealth as a help 
to wrongdoing.” 

’ as 


wrnmean Mr oi a 
: ss faa ache and he wgs to make the 
greater part of it in a steamboat on the 
Mississippi. From Canton he went to 
Keokuk, Ia., where he was met by the 
Governors of ten States. At Rand Park, 
in that city, he spoke to an audience of 
10,000. His first subject was “the rela- 
tion of the national Government to the 
huge and wealthy corporations, con- 
trolled for the most part by a few very 
rich men, which are engaged in interstate 
business.” We were trying, he said, so 
to shape things that so far as possible 
each man should have a fair chance in 
life; trying to prevent not only any op- 
pression of the weak but also the acquisi- 
tion or use of vast fortunes by tor- 
tuous and dishonest methods. Our Gov- 
ernment was one of that orderly liberty 
which comes by and thru the honest en- 
forcement of and obedience to the law: 
“At intervals during the last few months the 
appeal has been made to me not to enforce 
the law against certain wrongdoers of great 
wealth, because to do so would interfere with 


the business prosperity of the country. Un- 
der the effects of that kind of fright which 
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when sufficiently acute we call panic, this 
appeal has been made to me even by mien who 
ordinarily -behave as<decent citizens: <Qne 
newspaper which has itself strongly advanced 
this view gave prominence to the statement of 
a certain man of great wealth to the that 
the so-called financial weakness ‘w; jue en- 
tirely to the admitted intention was esident 
Roosevelt to punish the large moneyed in- 
terests which had transgressed the law.’ 

“I do not admit that this has been the. main 
cause of any business troubles we have had; 
but it is possible that it has been a contrib_” 
utory cause. If so, friends, as far as I am con- 
cerned it must be accepted as a di eeable 
but unavoidable feature in a course of policy 
which, as long as I am President, will not be 
changed. In any great movement. for right- 
eousness, where the forces of evil are strongly. 
intrenched, it is unfortunately inevitable that 
some unoffending peo people should suffer in com- 
pany with the real offenders. This is not our 
fault. It is the fault of those to whose de- 
ceptive action these innocent people owe their 
false position. A year or two ago certain 
representatives of labor called upon me, and 
in the course of a very pleasant conversation 
told me that they regarded me as ‘the friend 
of labor.’ I answered that I certainly was, 
and that I would do everything in my power 
for the laboring man, except anything that was 
wrong. I have the same answer to make to 
the business man. I will do everything I can 
do to help business conditions, except anything 
that is wrong. And it would be not merely 
wrong but infamous to fail ‘to do all that can 
be done to secure the punishment of those 
wrongdoers whose deeds are peculiarly repre- 
hensible because they are not committed under 
the stress of want. 

“Whenever a serious effort is made to cut 
out what is evil in our political life, whether 
the effort takes the shape of warring against 
the gross and sordid forms of evil in some 
municipality, or whether it takes the shape of 
trying to secure the honest enforcement of the 
law as against very powerful and wealthy 
people, there are sure to be certain individuals 
who demand that the movement stop, because 
it may hurt business. In each case the answer 
must be that we earnestly hope and believe 
that there will be no permanent damage to 
business from the movement, but that if right- 
eousness conflicts with the fancied needs of 
business, then the latter must go to the wall.” 


“According to our power,” he continued, 
“crimes of fraud and cunning shall be 
prosecuted as relentlessly as crimes of 
brutality and physical violence.” Taking 
up the subject of transportation by water, 
he said that the great river highways 
given to us by nature should be fully util- 
ized. They were national assets, like the 
great seacoast harbors. He then spoke 
of farm life and the education which 
farmers need. Farm life should be made 
attractive. ‘Nothing is more important 
to this country than the perpetuation of 
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our system of medium-sized farms 
worked by their owners.” The Federal 
Government should*eo-opétate fvith State 
Governments in so changing and improv- 
ing our school system that it would meet 
the farmers’ special needs. Turning to 
the land laws, he remarked that they 
should be modified in their application to 
the States of the high plains and the 
mountains, where a tract of 160 acres is 
not enough for the use of a family. The 
fencing of pasture land there should be 
permitted under restrictions which would 
safeguard the rights of actual settlers. 
He desired to serve the interests of the 
small ranchmen in providing for use of 
the range. The people of the States in 
question should cause their representa- 
tives in Congress to seek earnestly such 
changes in the laws as would secure the 
greatest permanent well-being of the 
actual settlers and actual home-makers. 
The negroes of Keokuk gave Mr. Roose- 
velt a gold-headed cane, saying they had 
confidence in his purpose to treat their 
racé with fairness. 


a : 


Embarking at Keokuk on 
the steamboat ‘“Missis- 
sippi,” the President went 
down the river to St. Louis, where he 
landed on the morning of the 2d. His 
clothes were drenched in a heavy rain 
as he made his way to the hall where he 
was to speak. At the beginning of his 
address he pointed out again the need of 
improving and utilizing the great natural 
waterways, making special reference to 
the Mississippi River. Speaking of the 
Panama Canal, he said that in the month 
of August, altho that month is in the 
rainy season, more than 1,200,000 cubic 
vards were excavated. This exceeded 
the quantity in any previous month. At 
this rate, the actual digging could be fin- 
ished within five or six years. We must 
steadily, he said, build up and maintain a 
great fighting navy. With the navy at 
its present size, the bulk of the battle 
fleet should be kept together, but it ought 
from time to time to be transferred from 
one coast to the other: 


“In a couple of months our fleet of great 
armored ships starts for the Pacific. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington have a coast 
line which is our coast line just as emphatic- 
ally as the coast line of New York and Maine, 
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of Louisiana and Texas. Our fleet is going to 
its own home waters in the Pacific and after a 

y Bese it will return to its own home water's 

st tlantic. = The*best=place for a naval 
officer to learn his duties is at sea;-by perform- 
ing them, and only by actually.-putting=thréugh 
a voyage of this nature, a voyage longér“flian 
any ever before undertaken by as ‘large @:fleet 
of any nation, can we find ‘out? just*éxactly 
what is necessary for us to know’ as to our 
naval needs, and practice our ‘officérs and*en- 
iisted men in the highest duties oftheir’ pro- 
fession.” ei g 
He discussed at much length the question 
of the national supervision and control 
of corporations. If the theory of the 
Marshall school as to interpretation of 
the Constitution should prevail, “an im- 
mense field of national power, now un- 
used, will be developed, which will be 
adequate for dealing with many, if not 
all, of the economic problems which vex 
us; and we shall be saved from the 
ominous threat of a constant oscillation 
between economic tyranny and economic 
chaos.” The negation of this theory 
would mean that the nation. of ninety 
millions of people would be left helpless 
to control the huge corporations which 
now domineer in our industrial life, and 
that these corporations would have “the 
authority of the courts to work their de- 
sires unchecked.” He believes that the 
nation has the whole governmental 
power over interstate commerce and the 
widest discretion in dealing with that 
subject. If difficulties arising from our 
dual form of government should prove 
insuperable, he would resort to the power 
of amendment. “Let us first,” said he, 
“try to meet them by an exercise of all 
the powers of the national Government 
which, in the Marshall spirit of broad in- 
terpretation, can be found in the Consti- 
tution as it is. They are of vast extent.” 
The grant to the nation of exclusive con- 
trol over interstate commerce would be 
worthless if it were not held to confer 
complete control of the interstate rail- 
roads: 

“The railroads themselves have been exceed- 
ingly shortsighted in the rancorous bitterness 
which they have shown against the resumption 
by the nation of this fong-neglected power. 
Great capitalists, who pride themselves upon 
their extreme conservatism, often believe they 
are acting in the interests of property when 
following a course so shortsighted as to be 
really an assault upon property. They have 
shown extreme unwisdom in their violent 
opposition to the assumption of complete con- 
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trol over the railroads by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The American people will not tolerate 
the happy-go-lucky system of no control over 
the great, interstate railroads, with the insolent 
and.manifold abuses which have so generally 
accompanied it. The control must exist some- 
where, and unless it is by thorogoing. and 
radical law. placed upon the statute books of 
the nation it will be exercised in ever-increas- 
ing measure by the several States.” 


The interstate railroads ought to be com- 
pletely subject to national authority. 
Only in that way could control by a 
single sovereign, representing the whole 
people, be secured: 


“Personally, I firmly believe that there 
should be national legislation to control all in- 
dustrial corporations doing an interstate busi- 
ness,. including the control of the output of 
their securities, but as to these the necessity 
for Federal control is less urgent and immedi- 
ate than is the case with the railroads. 

“Many of. the abuses connected with these 
corporations will probably tend to disappear 
now that the Government—the public—is grad- 
ually getting the upper hand as regards putting 
a stop to the rebates and special privileges 
which some of these corporations have enjoyed 
at the hands of the common carriers. But 
ultimately it will be found that the complete 
remedy for these abuses lies in direct and 
affirmative action by the National Government. 
That there is constitutional power for the na- 
tional, regulation of these corporations I hate 
myself no question. 

“Two or three generations ago there was 
just as much hostility to national control of 
banks as there is now to national control of 
railroads or of industrial corporations doing 
an interstate business. That-hostility now seems 
to us ludicrous in its lack of warrant; in like 
manner, gentlemen, our descendants will re- 
gard with wonder the present opposition to 
giving the National Government adequate 
power to control those great corporations, 
which it alone can fully, and yet wisely, safely 
and. justly control.” 


He was not, he said, pleading for an ex- 
tension of Constitutional power, but for 
an application of existing Constitutional 
power to present conditions. His. plea 
was not to bring about centralization, but 
for a recognition by the Government 
of centralization which has already taken 
place in the world of commerce and in- 


dustry. 
a 


At Cairo, the Presi- 
dent found a text for 
a part of his address 
in Dickens’ memorable description of for- 
lorn “Eden.” Pointing to the fertility and 
wealth of the region which that author 
had had in mind, and saying that it had 
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become a breeding ground of heroes and 
statesmen of the highest rank, he com- 
mended a careful reading of. “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” to the pessimists of today. 
Taking up the subject of international re- 
lations, he undertook to show what this 
country’s attitude toward other nations 
should be... This led him again to the 
navy, which, he said, “is not yet large 
enough for our needs.” 


“We have an enormous coast line, and our 

coast line is on two great oceans. To repel 
hostile attacks the fortifications, and not the 
navy, must be used; but the best way to parry 
is to hit—no fight can ever be won except by 
hitting—and we can only hit by means of the 
navy. Itis utterly impossible to improvise even 
a makeshift navy under the conditions of 
modern warfare. Since the days of Napoleon 
no war between two great powers has lasted 
as long as it would take to build a battleship, 
let alone a fleet of battleships; and it takes 
just as long to train the crew of a battleship 
as it does to build it; and as regards the most 
important thing of all, the training of the offi- 
cers, it takes much longer. The navy must be 
built and. all its training given in time of peace. 
When once war has broken out it is too late 
to do anything.” 
We were beginning this year a course 
which he hoped would be steadily fol- 
lowed, namely, of keeping the battleship 
fleet alternately in the Pacific and in the 
Atlantic. He judged from their com- 
ments on the movement of the fleet that 
some excellent people in his own section 
of the country needed to be reminded 
that the Pacific Coast was “exactly as 
much a part of this nation as the Atlantic 
Coast.” His remarks at Cairo about cor- 
porations were in the main a repetition of 
those made before. When national con- 
trol of railroads should be exercised as 
now in the case of national banks, there 
would be, he said, “no falling off of busi- 
ness prosperity” : 

“On the contrary, the chances for the average 
man to do better will be increased. Undoubt- 
edly there will be much less opportunity than 
at present for a very few individuals not of the 
most scrupulous type to amass great fortunes 
by s ating in and manipulating securities 
which are issued without any kind of control 
or supervision. But there will be plenty of 
room left for ample legitimate reward for 
business genius, while the chances for 
the man who is not a_ business genius, 
but who is a good, thrifty, hard-working citi- 
zen, will be better. I do not believe that 
our efforts will have anything but a bene- 
ficial effect upon the permanent prosperity 
of the country; and, as a matter of fact, 
even as regards any temporary effect, I think 
that any trouble is due fundamentally not to 
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the fact that the national authorities have dis- 
covered and corrected certain abuses, but 
tothe fact that those abuses were there to be 
discovered. I think that the excellent people 
who have complained of our policy as hurting 
business have shown much the same spirit as 
the child who regards the dentist and not the 
ulcerated tooth as the real source of his woe. 

“I am as certain as I can be of anything 
that the course we are pursuing will ultimately 
help business; for the corrupt man of business 
is as great a foe to this country as the corrupt 
politician. Both stand on the same evil emi- 
nence of infamy. Against both it is necessary 
to war; and if unfortunately, in either type of 
warfare, a few innocent people are hurt, the 
responsibility lies not with us, but with those 
who have misled them to their hurt.” 


& 
Secretary Taft was re- 


ceived in Japan with dis- 
tinguished honors. On 


Secretary Taft 
in Japan 


the day following his arrival at Tokyo, a 
newspaper there published a dispatch 
from London asserting “on high author- 
ity” that the approaching movement of 
our battleship fleet to the Pacific had 
been ordered because our Government 
was “weary of the hectoring attitude of 


Japanese officialdom.” This appears to 
have been taken from a dispatch sent 
from New York, where statements to the 
same effect had just been published. 
Japanese reporters carried the disquiet- 
ing assertion to Mr. Taft, who at once 
prepared a speech, which he delivered at 
a banquet that evening. Japan had 
taken, he said, a stand in the first rank 
of nations, and Americans were proud of 
her. She had always had the cordial 
sympathy and effective aid of the United 
States. The names of Perry, Harris, 
Bingham, Grant and Roosevelt were in- 
separable from her attainment of her 
present position as a World Power: 


“Now for the moment there is only a little 
cloud over our friendship of fifty years, but 
the greatest earthquake of the century could 
not shake our amity. I do not intend to con- 
sider details. I cannot trespass upon the juris- 
(liction of the Department of State and discuss 
events in San Francisco, but I can say that 
there is nothing in them that is incapable of 
honorable and full adjustment by ordinary 
diplomacy. : 

“The word war is not allowable in diplo- 
matic correspondence, but those who are not 
diplomats can talk war. I do not hold that 
war is entirely unjustifiable when international 
grievances cannot otherwise be redressed. But 
war is hell, and only a great cause which can- 
not be settled by diplomacy justifies it. 

A war between America and Japan would 
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_ be a crime against civilization. Neither people. 


desires it, and both Governments. will strain 
every nerve to prevent it. Neither woul gain 
anything from war. Japan is looking for a 
great commercial conquest. Why wish for 
war which would stop all she has undertaken 
for the rejuvenation of her ancient neighbor, to 
whom she is sending the greatest statesmen in 
the world. I am confident that Prince Ito and 
the Japanese Government in their Korean policy 
are making for justice: and civilization. Why 
stop or delay the reform in Korea? 

“Why should the United States desire war, 
to change in One year to a military nation, to 
have its resources wasted upon a vast equip- 
ment and to uselessly enter upon a warlike 
career? During the last decade the United 
States has made the greatest material progress. 
To-day it is struggling against the abuses 
arising from this progress and is seeking to re- 
tain its benefits for the people. 

“The United States is engaged in_establish- 
ing order and prosperity in the Philippines 
and in educating the Filipinos in order that 
they may be capable of self-government. The 
task is a difficult one. Some persons, suggest 
the sale of the islands to focee or some other 
nation. This is absurd, Japan does not want 
them, and the United States could not sell 
them without the grossest violation of its obli- 
gations to the people of the Philippines. 

“Under the circumstances nothing is more 
infamous than the suggestion of war. The 
war talk is due entirely to newspapers, which 
seek to increase their sale, and which for 
political reasons attack the Government. It is 
difficult to characterize in moderate language 
such attempts to create ill will between the two 
peoples. Be assured that America’s good will 
toward Japan is as warm as ever.” 


All reports from Japan agree in saying 
that this. address was regarded as an 
utterance of the highest importance and 
has restored in that country the warmth 
of the old friendship for the United 
States. Secretary Taft was invited to a 
private conference with the Emperor. At 
several entertainments in the following 
days, the warmest good will was shown 
by representatives of the court, the army, 
the navy and the nobility, the number of 
these attending being exceptionally 
large. On the night of the 4th the Sec- 
retary sailed from Kobe for Manila. 


a 


On the proposal to prepare 
a list of questions not af- 
fecting national honor, se- 
curity and vital interests, therefore to be 
made subjects of obligatory arbitration, 
an animated debate was held by the First 
Commission, in which eighteen delegates 
made speeches. The opposition was held 
by Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
who said that Germany would not sub- 


The Hague 
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scribe to any subject, however trivial 
and unlitigious, on which she would bind 
herself to arbitrate with every Power in 
the universe. Germany had already 
made special treaties with twenty Pow- 
ers. In reply, Joseph H. Choate, of the 
American delegation, asked why a treaty 
of obligatory obligation concluded with 
twenty Powers should not be extended to 
forty-four, and said: 

“Indeed, while the Baron admires obliga- 
tory arbitration without reserve in its abstract 
form, he does not want it on earth, but pre- 
fers it in Heaven. He even dreams about ob- 
ligatory arbitration, but immediately after 
waking up he turns toward the wall in order 
not to see it.” 

Mr. Choate also defended the American 
Senate against the oft-repeated charges 
that it failed to ratify the agreements en- 
tered into by the Executive. When the 
matter was put to vote it was approved 
by thirty votes to six. Baron von Bieb- 
erstein believes that the measure will be 
defeated when it comes before the 
Plenary Session. The votes in the nega- 


tive were by Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Turkey, China and Rumania. 


Four: Powers abstained from voting— 
Japan, Luxembourg, Montenegro and 
Switzerland—and there were four absen- 
tees—Argentina, Guatemala, Nicaragua 
and Venezuela. In the Commission on 
Maritime War the Russian amendment 
allowing belligerent warships all the time 
necessary to complete coaling in a neu- 
tral port was carried by a vote of 11 to 8 
against the views of the British dele- 
gates, who wish the time to be limited 
to‘twenty-four hours. In drafting the 
form of the final: report of the work of 
the Convention to be signed by all the 
delegates it was proposed to begin it by 
a reference to the action of the Emperor 
of Russia in convoking the Conference 
and of the Queen of The Netherlands in 
extending to it the hospitality of The 
Hague. James Brown Scott, of the 
American delegation, asked whether it 
was necessary to suppress any reference 
to President Roosevelt’s action in initiat- 
ing the movement resulting in the pres- 
ent Conference. He was supported by 
Louis Renault, of the French delegation, 
and it was decided unanimously to in- 
clude the name of President Roosevelt. 

A general treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Italy and Mexico is being drawn 
up by the representatives of these coun- 
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tries at The Hague. The treaty, how- 
ever, will provide for: the appointment 
of special arbiters in the case of. differ- 
ences arising between the two countries 
instead of having recourse to The Hague 
Tribunal. Mexico is dissatisfied with 
the verdicts given by The Hague Tri- 
bunal to the Pious Funds. 


se 


: In St. Petersburg on 
bret mom ee August 31st there 

er was signed by the 
British Ambassador, Sir Arthur Nichol- 
son, and the Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Alexander Iswolsky,'a con- 
vention between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia in regard to their interests in Centrai 
Asia. The action is significant of the 
great change in diplomatic, affairs thru 
the events of the last three years, and the 
convention will probably prove to be of 
great importance, for, if carried out with 
sincerity by both parties, it will put a stop 
to the struggle over Central Asia which 
has engaged the attention of these two 
powers for a large part of the last half 
century. Russia has been again checked 
in her efforts to obtain an ice-free sea- 
port, for she is definitely shut out from 
the Persian Gulf, altho the predominant 
British interests in the Gulf are not ex- 
plicitly recognized in the convention. It 
will be remembered that Russia had been 
energetically pushing forward a railroad 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, and some 
of the cruisers which were destroyed by 
the Japanese in Korean waters had just 
previous to the war been stationed in the 
Gulf. India is now completely fended by 
buffer states which Russia for the first 
time explicitly agrees not to invade. On 
the other hand, Russia has obtained an 
acknowledgment by Great Britain of the 
importance of her commercial interests ir 
Northern Persia, and Great Britain has 
practically sacrificed all that was sup- 
posed to have been gained by Colonel 
Younghusband’s invasion of Tibet dtr- 
ing the former Conservative administra- 
tion. France rejoices over the agreement 
between the two countries, which are now 
practically allied to her. Germany finds 
herself again shut out from a concert of 
the Powers, and her commercial advarice 
into Persia will probably be checked. An- 
other important result of the agreemént 
is that the Japanese alliance is no longer 
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so necessary to Great Britain, because she 
is: freed. front ‘the: danger«of, invasion of 
India by Russia, against which the Japa- 
nese had promised to assist her. On ac- 
count of the importance of this treaty, 
the full text of which has. just been re- 
ceived in this country, we give below a 
complete summary. 


The accompanying map will 
show the territorial division of 
Persia into three zones; in the 
northern Russia is recognized to have a 
special interest as Great Britain has. in 
the southern, and between the two there 
is the neutral strip to prevent conflicts. 
The wording is as follows: 


Considering that each of them has, for geo- 
graphical and economic reasons, a special in- 
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ain engages not to seek for herself, arid 
not..to, support .in favor_of_ British subjects. 
or in favor of the subjects of third Powers, 
any concession of a political or commercial ha- 
ture—such as concessions for railways, banks, 
telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, etc.—be- 
yond a line starting from Kasr-i-Shirin, passing 
thru Ispahan, Yezd, Kakhk, and ending at a 
point on the Persian frontier at the intersection 
of the Russian and Afghan frontiers, and not to 
oppose, directly or indirectly, demands for 
similar concessions in this region which are 
supported by the Russian Government. It is 
understood that the above-mentioned places 
are included in the region in which Great 
Britain engages not to seek the concessions re- 
ferred to. 


An identical engagement is made on the 
part of Russia in regard to the territory 
beyond .a line going from the Afghan 
frontier by way of Gazik, Birjand, Ker- 
man, and ending at Bunder Abbas. The 
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MAP OF PERSIA, 
Showing the Russian and British spheres of influence according to the new Convention. 


terest in the maintenance of peace and order 
in certain provinces of Persia adjoining, or in 
the neighborhood of, the Russian frontier on 
the one hand, and the frontiers of Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan on the other hand; and being 
desirous of avoiding all cause of conflict be- 
tween their respective interests in the above 
mentioned Provinces of Persia, Great Brit- 


two Powers mutually agree not to oppose 
without previous arrangement with each 
other the grant of any concession what- 
ever to their subjects in the regions of 
Persia situated between these two lines. 


~The rest of the convention deals with the 
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*internal financial interests of Persia and 
provides, for the. maintenance-of present 
arrangements as to the sources of rev- 
enue and its disposition. To avoid criti- 
cism on account of the conspicuous omis- 
sion of any statement in regard to the 
British interests in the Persian Gulf, Sir 
Edward Grey has made public the fol- 
lowing letter of explanation directed to 
the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg: 

The arrangement respecting Persia is limit- 
ed to the regions of that country touching the 
respective frontiers of Great Britain and 
Russia in Asia, and the Persian Gulf is not 
part of those regions, and is only partly in 
Persian territory. It has not therefore been 
considered appropriate to introduce into the 
Convention a positive declaration respecting 
special interests possessed by Great Britain in 
the Gulf, the result of British action in those 
waters for more than a hundred years. 

His Majesty’s Government have reason to 
believe that this question will not give rise to 
difficulties between the two Governments 


should developments arise which make further. 


discussion affecting British interests in the 
Gulf necessary. For the Russian Government 
have in the course of the negotiations leading 
up to the conclusion of this arrangement ex- 
plicitly stated that they do not deny the special 
interests-of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf 
—a statement of which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have formally taken note. 

In order to make it quite clear that the 
present arrangement is not intended to affect 
the position in the Gulf, and does not imply 
any change of policy respecting it on the part 
of Great Britain, His Majesty’s Government 
think it desirable to draw attention to previous 
declarations of British policy, and to reaffirm 
generally previous statements as to British in- 
terests in the Persian Gulf and the importance 
of maintaining them. 

His Majesty’s Government will continue to 
direct all their efforts to the preservation of 
the status quo in the Gulf and the maintenance 
of British trade; in doing so, they have no de- 
sire to exclude the legitimate trade of any 
other Power. 


The “previous declarations of British 
policy,” to which he draws attention and 
reaffirms, are especially the remarks 
made by Lord Landsdowne, then at the 
head of the Foreign Office, in the House 
of Lords, in May, 1903: 

“I say it without hesitation, we should re- 

gard the establishment of a naval base or of 
a.fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any 
other Power as a very grave menace to British 
interests, and we shoul certainly resist it with 
all the means at our disposal.” 
If Russia has the same understanding of 
the extent and -significance of these 
claims as Great Britain they may be re- 
garded as sufficiently provided for. 
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Aiatdialiige In regard to Afghanistan 

and Tibet the, most important provi- 
sion of the convention is 

expressed in the following language: 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government de- 
clare that they have no intention of changing 
the political status of Afghanistan. His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government further engage to 
exercise their influence in Afghanistan only ‘in 
a pacific sense, and they will not themselves 
take, nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any 
measures threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on their part, de- 
clare that they recognize Afghanistan as out- 
side the sphere of Russian influence, and they 
engage that all their political relations with 
Afghanistan shall be conducted through the in- 
termediary of His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; they further engage not to send any 
agents into Afghanistan. 

Since Russia can only negotiate with Af- 
ghanistan thru the- representatives of 
Great Britain this virtually establishes 
the same condition of affairs as prevails 
in Korea under the presenf Japanese ad- 
ministration. Great Britain engages 
neither to annex nor to occupy any por- 
tion of Afghanistan, and not to interfere 
in the internal administration of that 
country so long as the Amir fulfills the 
engagements contracted by him in the 
treaty of Kabul, signed on the 2ist of 
March, 1905. Both Powers agree to re- 
spect the territorial integrity of Tibet 
and to abstain from all interference in its 
internal administration. They recognize 
the suzerainty of China, and engage to 
enter into negotiations with Tibet only 
thru the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government, except in regard to the 
direct relations bétween the British com- 
mercial agents and the Tibetan authori- 
ties, provided for in the recent conven- 
tions between ‘Great Britain and Tibet 
and China. Buddhist subjects of Great 
Britain or Russia will be freely permitted 
to enter into direct relations on strictly 
religious affairs with the Dalai Lama and 
other representatives of Buddhism in 
Tibet. The Russian and British Govern- 
ment engage not to send any representa- 
tives to Lhasa or to seek any concessions 
for railways, roads, telegraphs, mines 
and other rights in Tibet. The two Gov- 
ernments agree that no part of the rev- 
enues of Tibet shall be pledged or as- 
signed to them or their subjects. Great 


Britain engages to withdraw her forces 
from the Chumbi Valley as soon as Tibet 
has paid three annual instalments of the 
indemnity of 25,000,000 rupees. 











Electing United States Senators 


BY FREDERICK W. MULKEY 


[Frederick W. Mulkey, of Oregon, is the youngest United States Senator. 


It is no 


small honor to be elected by primaries to the United States Senate, even for a short 


term, the moment one has_passed the youth limit. 
and is one of the most prominent lawyers in the State. 


Senator Mulkey was born in Oregon, 
He has had many public offices 


urged on him but never before accepted, preferring to devote his time to his profession. 
He has always been an ardent supporter of the reform in the election of United States Sena- 
tor, which he upholds in the following paper.—Ep1rTor.] 


United States Senators has al- 

ways been a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion. In the convention that framed 
the Constitution, the debate upon this 
subject was protracted and animated. 
The deliberations of that body resulted 
in a compromise that was made possible 
only by the bi-cameral form of the Na- 
tional Legislature. The compromise 
agreed to was a middle ground between 
what was then called a National Govern- 
ment on the one hand and a Confederate 
Government—or, as some of that time 
called it, a Federal Government—on the 
other.. These terms, National, Confed- 
erate and Federal, were all loosely used, 
as also was the term Consolidated Gov- 
ernment. The result of the compromise 
was a Federal Government, properly so 
called. 

Accuracy and clearness of definition 
for the discussion in hand demands that 
these terms be better defined. What the 
framers meant by a National Govern- 
ment was a Centralized Government, as 
distinguished from a Dual ; by a Confed- 
erate Government, a Dual Government; 
by a Consolidated Government, one in 
which all governmental power is vested 
in a single head or board, as distin- 
guished from a government of co-ordi- 
nate powers. But the term consolidated 
was also used to convey the idea that 
the government was to be a centralized 
one. 

Since the establishment of the Consti- 
tution, the discussion of the subject has 
been continued with a growing tendency 
of opinion for the abrogation of the pres- 
ent method and a widespread feeling that 
Senators should be elected by the people 
directly. .The explosion of the idea that 
the government is of the Confederate 
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form has given rise to the contention 
that the compromise principle is no 
longer useful. The failure of the legis- 
latures of a number of States, at times, 
to elect a Senator, and the bi-cameral 
system in State legislatuyes, both 
branches derived directly from the peo- 
ple, checked by the applicatiqnh of other 
principles, carry the conviction that the 
conservatism of one branch over the 
other is not due to the mode of election, 
and this the more so when it is explained 
that each State will still have its equal 
representation in the Senate. 

Those who advocate the present 
method generally take the position that 
the indirect method is an essential of po- 
litical science incorporated into the sys- 
tem for the purpose of obtaining a high- 
er order of legislation; that for such a 
purpose one branch of the Legislature 
should represent the people directly, the 
other indirectly. With this phase of the 
question I do not concern myself, save 
only to remark that each of the four 
leading constitutional governments of 
the world observe the principle contend- 
ed for, but a different indirect mode ob- 
tains in each. 

Formerly those who advocated the 
present method used to state that the 
Senate by its equality of representation 
and mode of election represented the 
States in their sovereign capacity, And 
since the fall of the Confederate idea 
we are still told, in the language of the 
advocates of the method at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, that the 
Senate represents the people in their cor- 
porate or political capacity, or the people 
in their collective capacity; but no- 
where are we enlightened as to the 
meaning of these terms or why they are 
used interchangeably. It seems just to 
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remark that the necessity for an indirect 
election is not dependent upon the pres- 
ent method. Other indirect methods seem 
to be as efficient. 

But.to return to the question: Does 
the present method stand for a Consti- 
tutional principle? The controversy be- 
tween a Confederate and a Centralized 
Government was not the only contention 
of the Convention. Those who feared 
what they called a Consolidated Govern- 
ment (a Centralized Government) saw 
in the Senate, thru its mode of election, 
a means of making the General Govern- 
ment dependent upon the State govern- 
ments, or, to put it in the language of 
one of their number. contending for such 
a mode: 

“Mr. Butler apprehended that the taking of 
so many powers out of the hands of the 
States, as was proposed, tended to destroy all 
that balance and security of interests among 
the States which it was necessary to pre- 
serve. 

Up to this point I have substituted 
Centralized Government for National 
Government and Dual for Confederate 
and Federal Governments. It is now 
necessary to define these new terms, and, 


in doing so, I shall follow substantially 
the definitions of Professor Burgess. A 
Centralized Government is one in which, 
while there may be a Local Government, 


its powers and its existence are de- 
pendent upon the will of the General 
Government. The Local Government 
has no constitutional: autonomy. This 
is what the Nationalists stood for in the 
Constitutional Convention, and its oppo- 
nents called it both a National and a 
Consolidated Government. 

In contradistinction to the Centralized 
Government is a Dual Government. In 
this form both the Local and the Gen- 
eral Governments have constitutional 
autonomy. To put the distinction in an- 
other way, in the Centralized Govern- 
ment the Local is dependent for its crea- 
tion and existence on the General Gov- 
ernment, and is more properly an admin- 
istrative boatd. In the Dual, the Local 
is independent of the General for its ex- 
istence and has a scope for legislation. 
The terms Federal and Confederate both 
contemplate a Dual Government; their 
difference lies in the nature of the means 
for their alteration. In the Confederate, 
one or more States can withdraw and 
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thus curtail the operations of the Gen- 
eral Government to that extent. That 
is to-say, a Genfederate Government is 
a compact between sovereign States. In 
the Federal Government the Constitution 
is not a compact. If created by the de- 
liberations of delegates from States that 
were formerly sovereign, these States be- 
ing consolidated by the ratification of 
their (the delegates’) acts, a new sqv- 
ereignty results, or, to again borrow a 
thought from the profound work of Pro- 
fessor Burgess, in a Confederate Gov- 
ernment the several Local Governments 
and the several sovereigns are co-ex- 
tensive. In the Federal Government the 
single resulting sovereignty and the Gen- 
eral Government are co-extensive. 

In the Federal the power of amend- 
ment or means of ascertaining the sov- 
ereign will with reference to alteration 
should be and is placed in the General 
Government. In the Confederate the 
ascertainment is placed in the Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Before connecting this with the sub- 
ject in hand, I propose to consider, de- 
fine, dispose of or retain the question: 
Does the Senate represent the people in 
their political or corporate capacity or 
the people in their collective capacity? 
Omitting a ‘consideration of the ques- 
tion: Does the Senate represent the 
States in their sovereign capacity as hav- 
ing no place in the Federal system? 

I should say that the term people, in 
their political or coporate capacity or 
not interchangeable or synonymous with 
the people in their collective capacity. 
Both are to be distinguished from the 
term people in their individual capacity. 
To represent a people in their individual 
capacity is to represent them according 
to the principle of number of inhabitants 
districted in territory convenient for 
election purposes. As the number of in- 
habitants changes within the election dis- 
trict the representation increases or di- 
minishes. 

But with representation in the political 
or corporate capacity the representation 
remains fixed and determined, the dis- 
trict is retained, but is not for election 

urposes primarily. There may be an 
influx of people or there may be a de- 
crease of people, but the representation 
remains fixed and unchanged. ‘So also 
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with. the people in their collective ca- 
pacity. To this extent representation in 
a political or corporate capacity and in 
a collective capacity are identical terms. 
The difference lies in the method of 
choice of the representation. In the col- 
lective capacity, the mode of election is 
immaterial ; it may be by the people di- 
rect, thru the medium of a board of 
electors or by a branch of a Local Gov- 
ernment. The group to whom the repre- 
sentation is accorded may or may not be 
co-extensive with the Local Government. 
A change in the 
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science sense may be summed up in the 
following manner: The collective ca- 
pacity idea, when used in one branch of 
a Legislature—the other branch repre- 
senting the people in their individual ca- 
pacity—is calculated to leaven a mere 
expression of popular will by an ex- 
pression of the opinion that has grown 
up by virtue of local intercourse and en- 
vironment. This idea may or may not 
contain the additional principle of an in- 

direct election. 
The corporate political capacity idea 
retains all the 





present method of 
electing United 
States Senators to 
an election by the 
people of the sev- 
eral States direct- 
ly would not in- 
vade the principle ; 
the people would 
continue to be 
represented in 
their collective ca- 
pacity. 


To represent the 
people in their po- 
litical or corporate 
capacity presup- 


poses the exist- 
ence of the people 
in an organized 
entity formed for 
political purposes. 
To represent them 
in this organized 





features of the 
collective capa- 
city, secures the 
principle of an in- 
direct election 
and is a more 
faithful inter- 
preter of the 
group conscious- 
ness, because in 
its segregations it 
always follows 
the territorial 
lines of the Local 
Government and 
enables the effect 
of local statutory 
law to uniformly 
act upon the col- 
lective opinion as 
a separate and 
consistent system, 
free from _ the 
conflicting eract- 








political capacity 
is to limit the rep- 
resentation of the 
people to the same, 
territorial limits that 
Local Government and to accord 
to a governmental agency the 
right of selection. In their collective 
capacity the people may or may not have 
a local organization of government; in 
their corporate capacity they must have 
such a Local Government. The Local 
Government must be co-extensive with 
the people in their collective capacity, 
and, as I have said, such Local Govern- 
ment must have accorded to it the right 
to elect, for to be represented requires 
as an original right the opportunity to 
choose. The value of each in a political 


as of the 
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ments that perhaps 
might ensue if the 
collective unit 
were to over- 
lap local statutory systems. 

In a government like our own, while 
the jurisdictions of the Local and the 
General Governments are practically 
free from encroachment upon each other 
and have a distinct field of operation, 
still the concurrent powers of the Con- 
gress of the General Government are 
such that the Local Government may act 
upon some given subject until the Gen- 
eral Government shall exclusively take 
to itself the jurisdiction of that subject 
by legislation. In such a case, I should 
say that the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment should be to evolve a scheme 
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only after consideration of the several Lo- 
cal Governmental policies that resulted 
in the Local statutory enactments ; and a 
system placing a recognition of this prin- 
ciple in its structure could only do so by 
representing the people in their political 
corporate capacity. That is to say, by an 
election of one branch of the General 
Legislature by an agency of the Local 
Governments, preferably by the Legisla- 
ture of the State. In no way could a 
direct election by the people in their col- 
lective capacity harmonize this changing 
body of concurrent law. Yet justice re- 
quires the admission that those who con- 
template election by the people in no 
way propose to contravene State lines in 
the selection of Senators, and I wish to 
be understood by the reference to the 
possibility of an overlap under the col- 
lective system as dealing with the gen- 
eral principle and the possible future 
agitation in that direction. 


Taking the Government of the United 


States as the best example of a Federal 
Government, I should say that the con- 
stitutional arrangement is such that there 
is no possibility for the encroachment of 
the General Government- upon the Local 
Government in the exercise of govern- 
mental powers. The Constitution de- 
fines the powers of the General Govern- 
ment and confers all other governmental 
power upon the Local, or, as the writ- 
ers say, the General Government is one 
of express grant and the Local one that 
must be restricted by some prohibition in 
the Constitution, expressed or implied; 
both possess autonomy, given by the 
Constitution itself; each has its sphere 
and neither can destroy or encroach upon 
the other. 

Hence I should say that it is wholly 
unnecessary to have the States repre- 
sented in the General Government by an 
election of Senators by the Legislatures, 
or otherwise to prevent an encroachment 
of the General Government upon that of 
the State in the exercise of its govern- 
mental powers. But to use a phrase of 
Alexander Hamilton: “A government 
has a right of self-preservation,” and, in 
making a reference to the fact that the 
General Government cannot encroach 
upon the State Government, it will be 
noticed that the limitation was confined 
to the exercise of the governmental 


power, meaning by the term govern- 
imental power an act legislative in na- 
ture. 

We now approach the vital constitu- 
tional principle, which the present mode 
of election does and should secure in a 
Federal form of government. The Con- 
stitution provides for amendment, and, 
in a partly Federal and partly Confed- 
erate manner, organizes the amending 
system. The Federal idea, however, 
dominates in the arrangement, it being 
optional with the General Government 
whether the final submission be to State 
Legislatures or to conventions of the peo- 
ple of the States, the Confederate feature 
being a right vested in State Legisla- 
tures, if sufficient in number, to demand 
a Constitutional Convention. The exer- 
cise of these functions of amendment on 
the part of the General Government is 
not an act legislative in its nature, how- 
ever, but is an act calculated to invoke 
directly the sovereign power to activity. 
The General Government could by its 
power to amend strike down the State 
Governments, and the State Govern- 
ments could in no way protect themselves 
against this. The Dual system could be 
annihilated and the Federal Government 
converted into a Centralized one. The 
General Government could propose a 
change and submit the same to the peo- 
ple of the States in their collective ca- 
pacity, thru the medium of conventions 
created or called by itself. All this is 
sound and essential to a government of 
the Federal form, and the Confederate 
feature of the amending power should be 
eradicated. That is to say, to place be- 
yond question that we are a Federal Gov- 


ernment, the calling, of a Constitutional 


Convention should be vested in the Gen- 
eral Government and the submission be 
te the people in their collective capacity. 
But this, as I have said, would be an ex- 
ercise of sovereign, as distinguished 
from legislative, power. 

Now, the Dual form in our system has 
the sanction of the sovereignty; it has 
the right of self-preservation. Neither 
the General nor the State Government is 
sovereign ; nor does the sum total of both 
possess sovereignty, but in a Federal 
form the General Government should 
possess the right exclusively to address 
the sovereign and ascertain its will. The 


. 
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State Government has no right to pre- 
serve itself against an act of the sov- 
ereign, but it should, by representation 
in one branch of the Legislature of the 
General Government, check and preserve 
itself against the tendency to ascertain 
the sovereign will; this is’ so because, 
when the existing order of government 
was established, the sovereign retired 
satisfied with the arrangement, and the 
presumption obtains that the acqui- 
escence continues. Remove the repre- 
sentation of the State in the Senate, and 
the only opportunity for self-preserva- 
tion left the States rests upon the ex- 
ploded theory of Confederatism as or- 
ganized in the amending clause of the 
Constitution and as contained in what is 
said to be the only irrepealable clause in 
the Constitution, to wit: That no State 
shall be deprived of its equal vote’in the 
Senate without its consent, and this, of 
course, is Confederatism again in its 
most pronounced type. 

If this reasoning be correct it must be 
concluded that the election of Senators 
by the Legislature does represent a 
vital constitutional principle in a Federal 
form of government. In fact, the Sen- 
ate, thru its mode of election, is the chief 
bulwark of the Federal form. Personally 
I am of the opinion that the United 
States is in need of a more efficient gov- 
ernment. To obtain such a government 
I deem it necessary to depart from the 
Federal form. For this reason I favor 
the election of: United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people in their 
collective capacity. The form of gov- 
ernment that I would hope for in case of 
a change would be the Centralized one. 
The accepted theory of sovereignty 
would remain unchanged and would be 
greatly strengthened. The sovereignty 
would be in the people and co-extensive 
with the General Government. The Gov- 
ernment would still be co-ordinate. As 
I have stated, the election of Senators 
by the people is a step away from the 
Dual form, because it breaks down the 
safeguards of that form of government. 

At the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States the 
American people were not completely 
nationalized. The problems of one State 
were not identical with those of another. 
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Hence difference in policy was neces- 
sary. There was a sufficient develop- 
ment of juristic accord to establish a 
Federal Government in preference to a 
Confederate Government, but antago- 
nistic views of a lurking Confederacy de- 
manded that the General Government be 
one of enumerated powers and that the 
Local Government be independent of the 
General. 

The American people are becoming 
rapidly nationalized, if they are not fully 
so now. On every hand it is demanded 
that this subject and that subject be 
placed under national control. This 
piecemeal policy would be ill advised. 
The ultimate result must be that the 
General Government be one of plenary 
legislative power with designated re- 
strictions rather than one of enumerated 
legislative powers, and that the govern- 
ments of the commonwealth be those of 
enumerated legislative powers and lim- 
ited to such subjects as those upon which 
there does not exist a complete juristic 
accord thruout the nation, with due con- 
sideration of the termination of the State 
legislative jurisdiction when sufficient 
jural consciousness prevails. 

The views of Mr. Secretary Root are, 
in my opinion, those of an observing 
statesman; with a keen and accurate 
mind he grasps the indications, growth, 
effect and benefit of the complete nation- 
ality of this country, but I cannot agree 
with him, if I understand him correctly, 
that the balance of co-ordinate govern- 
ment be distributed, and that the remedy 
lies in the enlargement of the powers of 
the Executive only. I should say that 
the ultimate form desirable would be that 
in which legislative power is concen- 
trated in the General Government, giv- 
ing to the Executive an independent and 
supplemental, as well as the delegated 
ordinance, power, calculated to insure 
sufficient energy for administrative pur- 
poses, and the one that enumerates the 
powers of the commonwealth and con- 
fines their activities to certain enumer- 
ated and administrative measures, pre- 
ferably the police power. In _ other 
words, what Professor Burgess would 
call a government concentrated in its 
legislative power and federalized in its 
administrative power. 

Wasurincton, D. C. 





His Excellency King Edward 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


ALTER BAGEHOT used to 
\W say that an English Sovereign 
had three constitutional rights 
—the right to be consulted, the right to 
encourage and the right to warn. He 
added, shrewdly enough, that a ruler of 
great sense and sagacity would need no 
others. King Edward, who is pre- 
eminently a ruler of sense and sagacity, 
is the living proof that Bagehot did not 
exaggerate. And indeed, when you 
come to think of it, a monarch who is 
entitled to full knowledge and full dis- 
cussion of all public transactions; who 
may criticise and so alter or modify his 
Cabinet’s decisions; who may suggest 
amendments, raise doubts, propose alter- 
natives and thus help to clarify the Min- 
isterial mind; who is permanent, while 
his advisers are fugitive, an onlooker, 
while they are combatants, able to take a 
broad and leisurely survey, while they 
are blinded by a thousand bewildering 
details—is clearly a monarch with the 
amplest opportunities for influencing na- 
tional policy. 

In the six years that he has reigned 
King Edward has made the fullest and 
ablest use of these opportunities. More 
than once he has interfered decisively in 
domestic politics. If Ireland has made 
since 1900, as unquestionably she has 
made, large strides toward internal 
pacification, if England is at last within 
measurable distance of possessing an 
army suited to her needs, it is to King 
Edward more than to any other man that 
the nation’s thanks are due. Among the 
strict Constitutionalists, indeed, you will 
even hear some secret mutterings over 
the extent and pertinacity of the King’s 
activities. But it is in the sphere of for- 
eign affairs that King Edward has made 
his influence most immediately felt. 
Here he has not only turned to account 
the normal privileges of a British Sov- 
ereign, but has created new ones. He 
has constituted himself, in the name of 
his people and with their enthusiastic ap- 
plause, a sort of traveling Ambassador 
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on behalf of international amity. He has 
assumed the task of approaching the 
peoples and rulers and statesmen of 
Europe and of negotiating with them as 
a quasi-unofficial but wholly representa- 
tive spokesman of the nation. 

This is altogether a new development 
of the royal prerogatives. I do not mean 
to imply that Queen Victoria abstained 
from interfering in the conduct of for- 
eign policy. On the contrary, her 
wishes and opinions were at all times a 
great and sometimes a determining fac- 
tor ine the calculations of Downing 
Street. We shall probably have to wait 
for at least another generation before 
any adequate estimate can be formed of 
the scope of Queen Victoria’s statesman- 
ship. But even as it is we know that 
during the crisis of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein tangle she protested, and protested 
successfully, against English interven- 
tion on behalf of the Danes—this, too, in 
the face of a united Cabinet and an al- 
most united nation. We know that be- 
fore that episode was settled she had 
thrice fought and thrice beaten Pal- 
merston in his own Cabinet on a, ques- 
tion of war or peace. We know how 
sharply she rebuked that off-handed 
Minister for taking decisions of great 
importance in foreign affairs without 
consulting her; how she insisted on see- 
ing, studying, and at times altering, ev- 
ery dispatch of any significance that was 
sent out by the Foreign Office; and how 
she made it a rule to have all important 
conversations with foreign Ambassadors 
reported to her. , 

We know, again, how she commanded 
that the British Ambassador in Paris 
should remain passive and neutral dur- 
ing the coup d'état, and how she caused 
Palmerston’s dismissal for his too hasty 
condonation of that lightning stroke of 
policy. We know that more than once 
she flatly refused to approve the Queen’s 
Speech and altered it to her liking. We 
know that thru her insistence the Royal 
Proclamation that closed the Indian 
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Mutiny and laid down the lines of fu- 
ture policy was rewritten and amended 
to square with her suggestions. We 
know, too, that these suggestions were 
an immense improvement on the origi- 
nal draft, and showed the Queen a bet- 
ter statesman than her Ministers. We 
know how she modified and toned down 
the dispatch demanding the release of 
Slidell and Mason, and that it was her 
modifications, as Seward admitted, that 
preserved the peace between England 
and the United States. We know that 
a letter from her to the old German Em- 
peror was largely instrumental in pre- 
venting a second war between Germany 
and France in 1875. We know that in 
the three conspicuous cases where she 
failed to convert her Ministers—the re- 
tention of Kandahar, the relief of Gor- 
don and the retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal—posterity has already pronounced 
judgment in her favor. We know, in 
short, that thru long practice and in- 
tuitive clear-headedness she became al- 
most a Permanent Secretary of State, 
entering zealously into all political ques- 
tions, free with praise and blame, en- 
couragement and opposition, as much the 
counsellor of her Ministers as they were 
her advisers. 

I recall all this for the purpose of 
showing that it is rather the direction 
than the fact of King Edward’s activi- 
ties in foreign affairs which is really 
new. The British people were not 
aware at the time, and even now do not 
altogether realize, the extent and effect- 
iveness of Queen Victoria’s political in- 
fluence. In the nature of things it was 
an influence that operated almost exclu- 
sively in the Council Chamber.” Hidden 
from the popular eye, its very reality 
came to be half doubted, and its resur- 
rection by King Edward, on an ampler 
scale and amid far more circumstances 


of publicity, struck opinion with all the’ 


effect of novelty. It is scarcely too much 
to say that his Majesty has forced Great 
Britain and has forced Europe to redis- 
cover the British Monarchy as an active 
instrument of diplomacy. Her sex, her 
health, her naturally home-keeping tem- 
perament, alike disinclined Queen Vic- 
toria for those pilgrimages of peace in 
which her son has achieved his greatest 
triumphs, <A million eyes see King Ed- 
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ward’s handiwork where not a hundred 
suspected Queen Victoria’s activity. He 
labors in the open, beneath the gaze of 
special correspondents, paying rounds of 
royal visits from one European court to 
another, attending fétes, banquets, re- 
views and race meetings, where all may 
see him, fraternizing as freely with the 
peoples as with the rulers and statesmen 
of the countries he enters. This is to 
add to the ordinary constitutional func- 
tions of advice, suggestion and criticism 
another more striking and more human 
function in the discharge of which the 
British Monarchy may hereafter be seen 
to be fulfilling its most beneficent mis- 
sion. It is to invest the occupant of the 
throne with a roving commission for the 
safeguarding of British interests and the 
promotion of international good - will— 
a commission in which the first element 
of success is personality. 

For an undertaking of this delicate 
character King Edward is peculiarly 
equipped, both by personality and posi- 
tion. As a constitutional and not an auto- 
cratic monarch he enjoys in these mis- 
sions of pacification a privileged libertv 
such as a ruler like the Kaiser or the 
Czar cannot and dare not experience. It 
is a liberty which enables the King to step 
outside the humdrum diplomatic circle 
and to negotiate, as it were, with the peo- 
ples whom he visits and not merely with 
their officials. He is not directly respon- 
sible. He may speak for England but he 
cannot by himself commit her to any- 
thing. A range is permitted him that 
monarchs with more despotic powers are 
obliged to deny themselves. And the 
characteristics of King Edward’s mind 
and temperament enable him to extract 
from the advantages of his position their 
last ounce of profit. He is an excellent 
judge of men and affairs. He learns and 
assimilates with extraordinary quickness 
—TI have heard men who know both de- 
bate whether the King’s mind or Lord 
Rosebery’s is the swifter to take’ a point. 
He has no prejudices, unless it be the 
prejudice of a decided temperament and 
a pertinent intelligence against dulness 
and flaccidity. His mastery of all the arts 
of social ingratiation and his unfailing 
bonhomie and air of being at home and 
of enjoying himself wherever he goes. 
make him supreme at staving off friction, 
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bringing men together and putting them 
at their ease. Too naturally dignified to 
be always thinking of his dignity, too 
modern in instinct and feeling to call in 
the aid of ceremony when ceremony is 
out of place, he has the happy knack of 
reaching the popular heart by the infal- 
lible process of always doing and saying 
the right thing at the right time. 

These are great gifts. And for the 
purposes of unofficial diplomacy they are 
enormously reinforced by His Majesty’s 
genius for silence. It is in that quality 
more, I think, than in any other that 
King Edward shows his stiperiority as a 
national Ambassador over the German 
Emperor. The German Emperor’s 
knowledge of what to do and say remains 
uncorrected by his knowledge of what not 
to doand say. In King Edward both sorts 
of knowledge unite in a rare and admir- 
able balance. Tho a man of strong emo- 
tions and vivid perceptions, with a native 
strain of impulsiveness, he keeps himself 
admirably in hand. With these aptitudes 
His Majesty has contrived in the past six 
years to make himself the most com- 
manding figure in world-politics and to 
play a part, often the leading part, in a 


diplomatic revolution as complete and 


far-reaching as any inhistory. In alli that 
time not a word can be quoted nor an act 
pointed to that showed haste, immaturity, 
or that did not in the end make for prac- 
tical appeasement. To this statement 
King Edward’s relations with the Kaiser 
may have provided one or two excep- 
tions. Otherwise his instinct for diplo- 
macy has been invariably guided, not 
only by an absolute discretion but by the 
good humor which ranges all his natural 
prepossessions on the side of the friend- 
liest possible intercourse with his brother 
sovereigns. And even in the German 
Emperor’s ‘case the estrangement has 
been smoothed over. Uncle and nephew 
renewed at Wilhelmshohe in August and 
will confirm in London next November 
something like their old intimacy. 

To weigh the tangible fruits of King 
Edward’s endeavors it is enough to com- 
pare Great Britain’s position today with 
what it was in 1901. Six years ago Eng- 
land and France were still pursuing their 
secular quarrel with a bitterness that on 
both sides of the Channel had come to be 
accepted as the normal basis of their re- 
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lations. The furious excitements of 
Fashoda, the Dreyfus case and the Boer 
War had generated an atmosphere thick 
with all the elements of disturbance. 
From Cairo to Bangkok the two Powers 
scowled at each other with an insensate 
suspiciousness. The contrast between 
what was and what is hardly needs elab- 
orating. It is patent to the least informed 
and most careless observer ; and the Brit- 
ish nation rightly gives to King Edward 
the credit for initiating and forwarding 
a movement which has restored peace and 
sanity to Anglo-French relations, which 
has added immeasurably to the security 
of British interests, and which furnished 
during the Russo-Japanese War an over- 
whelming demonstration of its potency in 
the cause of peace. But for the entente 
which enabled the seconds to the com- 
batants in the Far Eastern war to regu- 
late their policy in accordance with com- 
mon sense and a mutual confidence, the 
scope of that titanic struggle might, per- 
haps must, have been disastrously 
widened ; and the decisive step that avert- 
ed any such catastrophe is to be dated 
from King Edward’s first visit to Paris 
after his accession and from the action 
of his engaging personality upon the 
emotions of a singularly responsive pop- 
ulace. 

The success which King Edward first 
achieved at Paris he has since repeated at 
Vienna and Lisbon, at Rome and Madrid. 
If there is at last a definite approximation 
between Austro-Russian and Anglo-Ital- 
ian policy in Macedonia and the Balkans ; 
if the many bonds which link Great 
Britain and Portugal and to which the 
Portuguese possession of Delagoa Bay 
lends a more than sentimental moment, 
have been recemented and strengthened ; 
if Spain has forgotten and forgiven Brit- 
ish sympathy with America during the 
war of 1898 and has welcomed with a 
unique warmth an English Princess as 
the consort of the Spanish King; if the 
cloud that hung over Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions for some years after the disaster 
of Adowa has been dissipated ; if an Eng- 
lish Princess shares the new-born throne 
of Norway; if there is now a league of 
good-will, based on a common objective 
and buttressed by the right sort of senti- 
ment, between England, France, Italy 
and Spain in the protection of their Med- 
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iterranean interests—it is to King Ed- 
ward that the diplomacy which led to 
these achievements and which preserves 
them must first of all be credited. I say 
nothing of America except to note that 
every Opportunity that has presented it- 
self for showing his genuine liking for 
the country and its people and his admira- 
tion for its Chief Executive has been 
seized upon by the British Sovereign with 
unforced and unfailing felicity. If the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was not direct- 
lv his work, his ever-ready perception of 
the attentions and compliments that grat- 
ify an allied people and their Sovereign 
have sensibly helped to broaden and con- 
firm it. Nor does that by any means ex- 
haust the mandate which His Majesty 
has imposed upon himself. Anglo-Ger- 
man relations for a decade, Anglo-Rus- 
sian relations for two generations, have 
been penetrated with a seemingly incur- 
able stispiciousness. There are many 
tokens that in both cases the dawn of ra- 
tionality is near at hand. By furthering 
its advent King Edward will have put the 
coping _stone on a series of pacific 
achievements unparalleled in the history 
of the British Monarchy. 

It remains to add—and it is a fact of 
curious significance—that the British na- 
tion has followed King Edward’s activi- 
ties in foreign affairs with whole-hearted 
approval and gratitude. That is partly 
because they are all in the direction of 
peace and partly because, knowing his 
countrymen as McKinley knew Ameri- 
cans, the King has been enabled not only 
to expound and interpret the unspoken 
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wishes of the people but to guide and give 
effect to them. The nation has applaud- 
ed without reservation his assumption of 
a role that vests the ancient prerogatives 
of the Crown with a new utility, and that 
empowers the Sovereign to heal many in- 
ternational sores, to form new interna- 
tional friendships, and to redouble the 
guarantees of peace by strengthening the 
links of interest and sentiment that unite 
Great Britain to other Powers. The na- 
tional appreciation of these invaluable 
services is made clear in one most preg- 
nant fact. England at this moment is 
passing thru a stage of acute transition. 
She -is taking vast strides toward the 
tangible restoration of democracy. She 
is one of the newest countries in the 
world. Old institutions, old systems, hal- 
lowed privileges, the instinctive thoughts 
of men on the problems of politics and so- 
ciety, are all being attacked, inquired into, 
recanvassed or transformed. But amid 
this great agitation of the public mind 
the Monarchy remains untouched and was 
never at any moment more secure in the 
affections and reasoned convictions of the 
people. It is thirty-five years since re- 
publicanism raised its head for_a brief 
and futile moment in Great Britain. It 
was never more hopelessly a lost, indeed 
a dead and buried cause, than it is today. 
A phenomenon so striking is susceptible, 
I am wel! aware, of many explanations. 
But among them the conduct, the person- 
ality and the reconciling labors of King 
Edward must be given a foremost place. 
They have been a triumph not only for 
the Monarch but for Monarchy itself. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Day’s at the Morn! 


BY M. ELIZABETH FARSON 


Turn toward the dawn, O motile earth; 

Turn sunward, thou, this Autumn morn; 
Forget the dying, westering glow,— 

The Orient calls—across the corn! 
Awake from dreams, O drowsy one; 

Thy mist-dimmed eyes unclose! Adorn 
Thy form afresh with fragrant dews; 

The Sunrise calls! A new day’s born. 


Put off thy veil of violet haze; 

Prepare thy brow for Morrow’s wreath. 
The yesterdays have come and gone; 

Place empty pasts thy feet beneath. 
Ancient the night makes days that were; 

Those days, thou never more shalt see. 
But,—courage—lay aside thy fears; 

What “Shall be,” now, awaiteth thee! 


Cuicaco, ILL. 








The State and the. Game 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


dling game which have reach- 

ed their highest development 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean: (1) The English system of 
game preserving, which has well-de- 
fined rules for requiring the 
control of all game enemies, the . 
protection of the game against 
losses by climate and the keep- 
ing of sufficient birds each year 
for restocking, and (2) the 
American system, which may be termed a 
system of laws, since it relies entirely 
upon legal enactments to save the game 
from extinction. 

Both of these systems are intended to 
preserve the game: to be entirely suc- 
cessful they should make the wild food 
birds abundant and cheap in the markets 
and, incidentally, they should provide 
good shooting. From an economic point 
of view the food question is of more im- 
portance than the sport and should first 
be considered by the State. 

The English system depends upon 
gamekeepers, employed by individuals 
and syndicates (which correspond to our 
game clubs) to properly look after the 
birds. The American system depends-en- 
tirely upon police officers, usually termed 
game wardens or game protectors, em- 
ployed by the State to look after the law- 
breakers. In England there are about 
12,000 gamekeepers, who live on the pre- 
serves. In America there are about the 
same number of game police officers, who 
usually reside in cities and towns and go 
forth to seek the evildoers. In England 
the game birds are abundant and are in- 
creasing. In America they are nowhere 
plentiful and are even threatened with 
extinction. 

The advantages of the English system 
are almost, if not entirely, unknown in 
America, and comparatively few of our 
sportsmen are familiar with the simple 
rules of game preserving which have 
made the game preserves highly benefi- 
cial to the English people. 

The grouse, pheasants, partridges and 
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Taine are two systems of han- 


wild fowl are cheaper in the English 


--\ markets than beef and poultry, and 
is »’ .both the market-gunner and the mil- 


lionaire have much better shooting in 

England than they have in America. 

The English market- gunner may 

even use a punt gun.* In the 

United States the use of large 

guns is everywhere prohibited 

and laws forbidding the sale 

and transport of game have 

driven the market-gunner and 
the game dealers out of business. The 
general public knows not the taste of 
game. 

A long open season and large bags of 
game are, of course, desirable from the 
sportsman’s point of view as well as from 
that of the market-gunners, game dealers, 
innkeepers and all persons who like to 
eat game. In England the shooting sea- 
son is much longer than it is in America: 
good shooting of some sort is to be had 
for six months in the year. In America, 
however, the shooting season only lasts 
a few weeks in some States and a few 
months in others, and the shooting is 
often prohibited for a term of five or ten 
vears when the grouse or partridges 
(quails) appear to be in danger of imme- 
diate extinction, as shown by game laws 
in forty-three. States. Such prohibitory 
laws are unknown and never necessary in 
England, altho the bag there is unlimited - 
and sportsmen and market-gunners may 
shoot a hundred_or a thousand birds in 
a day when fortune smiles. In America 
there are few places where the birds are 
sufficiently plentiful for any one to make 
a big bag, and in most of the States the 
laws forbid the taking of more than a 
small number of birds in a day. In sev- 
eral States the bag limit is only five birds 
and the tendency of our legislation every- © 
where is to smaller and smaller bags as 
the birds diminish. 

A surprising number of laws is neces- 
sary in America to prevent the extermi- 





*The punt—or swivel—gun is a gun of large cali- 
ber which is mounted in a boat. Over a_ hundred 
fowl are often killed with it in at a single discharge. 
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nation of the game. In the year 1900 
we had more game laws than any other 
country in the world, and since 1900 
more than 800 new laws and amend- 
ments have been enacted. It is evident 
that it is no easier to make game birds 
abundant than it is to make people good 
by legislation. Notwithstanding all the 
laws our ornithologists continue to warn 
us that the range of our game birds is 
contracting every year and that many 
species will soon become extinct. There 
is an abundance of evidence to support 
their opinion. 

The wild turkey, which was once suf- 
ficiently plentiful to sell for six cents in 
the markets, has entirely disappeared 
from all of the New England States 
and from many others, and has become a 
rare bird everywhere. The grouse of 
our Eastern States, which was so abun- 
dant in Massachusetts that “servants 
stipulated with their employers not to 
have the heath hen brought to the table 
oftener than a few times in a week,” no 
_ longer exists anywhere save on Martha’s 
Vineyard, and the number there remain- 
ing is less than 100 and is growing 
smaller. ° These birds are protected at 


all times, the penalty for killing one be- . 


ing $100. In their last report the Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioners of Fisheries 
and Game say that their “personal ob- 
servations indicate that forest fires and 
cats have destroyed more of these birds 
than have the hunters,” but, true to the 
American system of handling game, they 
have placed the birds in charge of a 
policeman, whose duty it is to look after 
the “hunters.” The birds will, no doubt, 
become extinct in a year or two at most. 
Under the English system a game- 
keeper employed to look after the heath 
grouse would save them from cats and 
forest fires and from foxes, hawks, 
snakes and all other game enemies. A 
good gamekeeper would easily rear 5,000 
or more of these birds from the remnant 
now on Martha’s Vineyard in two or 
three years, and would be prepared to 
furnish live birds and.eggs to many pre- 
serves and to the State for propagation 
or introduction to the open fields, where 
they have long been extinct. 

The common prairie hen, a most de- 
licious fowl, which a few years ago came 
to our Eastern markets in twenty-ton 
consignments, and which sold in the 
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Western cities for five and ten cents, is 
already extinct in many States, and is 
rapidly diminishing in others. The State 
Game and Fish Warden of Michigan, 
writing of this bird, says: 


“There are four coveys reported from differ- 
ent parts of the State and the deputies have 
been carefully guarding these birds in hopes 
that they will again return in numbers to 
Michigan.” 


Vain hope. Here again a gamekecper 
is needed. Vermin works night and 
day. -The deputies are, no doubt, only 
looking for lawbreakers, and the chances 
of these getting the birds are excellent. 

The splendid sharp-tailed grouse is 
extinct in Illinois and other States, and 
is reported to be rapidly diminishing in 
North Dakota, Utah, Oregon and else- 
where. A recent bulletin issued by the 
United States Department. of Agricul- 
ture informs us that the wood duck, the 
most beautiful wild fowl in the world, 
and the splendid woodcock are vanish- 
ing, and in another bulletin issued by the 
same department we are told that even 
bob-white, our most common game 
bird, formerly abundant on every farm 
and cheap in every market, “is decreas- 
ing in much, if not all, of its range.” 

The rapid diminution of our game 
birds is not confined to the Eastern 
States. The Game Warden of Oregon 
says in an official report: 

“The sport of fishing and hunting will soon 
become a thing of the past unless more strin- 
gent laws are enacted. The limit of one day’s 
hunt should be five birds only. The use of 
the dog should be prohibited for three years.” 

The State Fish and Game Com- 
missioner of Utah says: “It can hardly 
be denied that our wild game animals 
and birds are becoming more rare each 
year.” The State Board of Commis- 
sioners of California say: 

“It is not reasonable to expect that in the 
more densely settled counties game can show 
an increase. Civilization and wild game can- 
not increase in an equal ratio; in fact, the 
converse is true; the greater the increase in 
population, in that same ratio will there be 
shown .a decrease of wild game.” 

This statement applies only to the 
legal system of handling game. Un- 
der the preserve system the game is 
made most abundant in thickly settled 
regions, and, in fact, it is claimed that 
the birds are safer in such places and, of 
course, increase more rapidly. 
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There can be no doubt that the game 
birds are increasing in England in places 
where population is increasing. Many 
Americans now go every year to the 
British Isles to shoot and spend thou- 
sands of dollars which should be kept at 
home. England has supplied thousands 
of eggs and birds to at least one of our 
State game officers to restock his de- 
pleted coveys. 

In answer to a general inquiry which 
I made concerning the increase or de- 
crease of the game thruout the country, 
several game officers have written me or 
sent me their official reports, claiming 
that the birds were holding their own or 
were even increasing in a few localities. 
They all, however, regard this favorable 
condition as due to legal restrictions, 
prohibiting the sale of game, shortening 
the season, limiting the bag, requiring a 
license fee from the shooters and an 
array of legal “don’ts” which have made 
it hardly worth while to own a gun or 
to keep pointers or setters. The State 
Warden of Kansas, for example, ventur- 
ing in his report to predict that within 
five years the supply of game will be 
ample for all legitimate purposes, at- 
tributes this happy future: 

“To the enforcement of the law, which pro- 
hibits the sale and limits the number that can 
be lawfully killed in one day by each hunter 
during the thirty-day open season in which 
game can be taken.” 

None of our State officers promise or 
predict that game will ever again be sold 
in our markets. They all seem to be un- 
aware of the fact, paradoxical as the 
statement seems, that it is far easier to 
make the game abundant in the markets 
than it is to save it from extinction. Cap- 
ital is always ready for a profitable in- 
dustry but is often slow to exploit a sen- 
timent however worthy. The game pre- 
serves can never be generally successful 
so long as they are surrounded with such 
a wonderful array of legal enactments 
and are deprived of the ordinary medium 
of exchange. Any pursuit, agricultural 
or mercantile, any science, art or even 
religion under such conditions would 
surely suffer. When the oyster business 
was carried on upon open grounds, man- 
aged and regulated by the State or town, 
the oyster was in danger of extinction. 
On private beds the oysters are now wel! 
looked after and have: become plentiful 
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and profitable. The Massachusetts com- 
missioner’s say that the regulations of the 
shell-fisheries made by the Selectmen or 
the Mayor and Aldermen 

“are usually but distinct attempts at checking 
the demand, 4, ¢., prohibiting of digging for 
certain periods, limit upon the number to be 
legally dug by any one person, etc.” 

How similar these regulations are to 
game laws. Continuing the\commission- 
ers say: \ 

“It would be quite as logical for a town or 
city to prohibit by laws the use or digging of 
potatoes or any other Foop crop when the 
supply was short rather than to increase the 
supply.” 

We suggest to the game officers of 
Massachusetts that the game birds are a 
food crop of more value, if properly 
looked after, than the shellfish. They 
should advise legislation permitting the 
sale of the wild food birds from the pre- 
serve just as trout reared on trout pre- 
serves are now sold in Massachusetts 
There is always a benefit to the State in 
the overflow from the preserves. 

The game officers in all of the States 
are entitled to praise for their efforts to 
save the game from extinction. The lim- 
ited force of wardens and protectors at 
their command is entirely too small to 
properly police the ground, and it ap- 
pears from the reports that much game is 
shot every year illegally, and always wil! 
be. Bag limit laws, short season laws and 
others which appeal to the conscience wil! 
never be observed in the woods. When 
the birds whir up into the air such laws 
are forgotten, if they were ever known. 
The Maine commissioners well say that 
“the territory to be guarded is so exten- 
sive that our whole State militia could 
not effectually patrol or guard it.” In 
thirty States the number of game war- 
dens is only 5,773, and the area of the 
territory to be guarded by them is 1,763.- 
o80 square miles. The average warden 
is therefore required to police about 300 
square miles. A gamekeeper seldom has 
more than a few hundred acres to look 
after without assistance. 

Altho our laws are all framed to regu- 
late and restrict the shooting, shoot- 
ing, legal as well as illegal, is 
not the principal cause of the 
continued diminution of the game. The 
birds would increase rapidly, as they do 
in England, notwithstanding hundreds 
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of thousands are shot every year, were 
it not for the two well-known natural 
checks to their increase, vermin and cli- 
mate. These checks are well understood 
by the .gamekeepers, as we have sup- 
gested, but they are unknown to our 
police officers. Pennsylvania, within the 
past year, has made some efforts to poison 
vermin. 

One pair of bob-whites and their 
progeny, if entirely unchecked, would 
produce over 6,000,000 bob-whites in 
eight years, provided the coveys con- 
tained only twelve birds each and 
they are often much larger. The 
birds often rear two coveys in a year 
and a covey sometimes has twenty-five 
birds. The life of a bob-white in cap- 
tivity was nine years. The destruction 
by vermin every year and by climate 
some -years, on unpreserved grounds, is 
almost beyond belief. The chief warden 
of Nebraska, in a recent letter, says: 

“Quail are not so plentiful as they were 
owing to the severe winter of 1905, when they 
were practically exterminated.” 

I have observed similar catastrophes 
in Ohio and elsewhere and severe winters 
often very nearly exterminate the quails 
in New England and in many of the 
Northern States. There are no such dis- 
asters on the game preserves where sim- 
ple but effective methods of combating 
the losses due to climate are understood 
and applied. ; 

The losses caused by vermin are even 
greater than those due to climate since 
they occur every year. The many 
enemies included in the term vermin are 
busy every day in the year. They are 
especially active during the. nesting sea- 
son when they feed their young on game. 
The destruction at this season is whole- 
sale since the loss of a parent bird means 
the loss of a covey. Foxes and hawks 
are the more familiar enemies but crows 
destroy thousands of eggs and young 
birds; and owls, minks, weasels, wolves 
bob-cats, skunks, snakes, moles and other 
furry and feathered vermin destroy more 
game during the year than is taken by the 
guns in the short open season. In addi- 
tion to the wild vermin, roving dogs and 
house cats also take more than the guns. 
Our laws, therefore, seem to favor ver- 
min, since vermin and cats have a long 
open season and kill more than half the 
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game. The amount thus consumed would 
supply all of our markets. 

Gamekeepers are familiar with the 
habits of all these enemies, wild and tame, 
and control them with traps, guns and 
poison, so that the losses on the preserve 
are reduced to a minimum. It would be 
impossible for the game wardens to pre- 
vent the losses due to climate and vermin 
since, as we have observed, they cannot 
even handle the larger game enemies— 
the illegal shooters—on the large areas 
intrusted to their care. 

In the Eastern States the game officers 
have often tried to restock the vacant 
fields with birds purchased in other 
States and with pheasants from pre- 
serves or reared in State hatcheries. At- 
tempts made by the States to rear game 
in hatcheries have not ‘been, and, in the 
writer’s opinion, will not be, successful. . 
In 1906 New Jersey purchased and lib- 
erated 3,700 quail, paying $9 per dozen 
for them, and Pennsylvania purchased 
and liberated 7,440 quail, less a few birds 
lost in transit. Illinois and some other 
States also have purchased birds, includ- 
ing theimported pheasants. The quail came 
from Southern States, which have this 
year prohibited the export of both live 
and dead birds, and it will no longer be 
possible for the State officers to purchase 
live quail anywhere. The chief game 
protector of Pennsylvania says in his 
last report: “I feel perfectly safe in say- 
ing that were it not for this importation 
of quail there would not be one single 
covey in the State today.” But what of 
the future when these birds are shot off, 
as they soon will be, if not killed by 
climate or destroyed by vermin? 

There are in the United States many 
so-called game preserves. These, how- 
ever, for the most part are merely posted 
farms without gamekeepers. A fact that 
I wish to emphasize is that we have the 
preserves, but not the preserving; the 
birds on the posted farms often suffer 
from climate and always suffer from 
vermin, and the owners of the preserves, 
of course, complain of the scarcity of 
game. ‘There are, besides, a few well- 
managed preserves where competent 
gamekeepers are employed, and these, 
without exception, have game in abun- 
dance. 

A preserve in New Jersey, and one on 
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Long Island, which I recently visited, 
annually rear thousands of pheasants. 
On the partridge or quail preserves in 
North Carolina skilful gamekeepers 
have made the bob-whites tremendously 
abundant. I have never seen these birds 
so plentiful as they are on the preserves 
in Guilford County, and it has been my 
good fortune to shoot over many virgin 
fields in the Mississippi Valley, which 
soon thereafter sent tons of game to the 
markets. These preserves are miles in 
extent and could easily send thousands 
of quail to the markets. On some of 
the preserves the birds are almost too 
plentiful, and there is always danger of 
epidemics when game birds are over- 
abundant. It seems absurd that these 
birds cannot be sold even for propaga- 
tion. 

It cannot be denied that there is a pro- 
nounced but ill-advised prejudice against 
the preserve, in America. This preju- 
dice, however, is not nearly so strong as 
it was some years ago, and it is gratify- 


ing to observe that it has almost, if not 
entirely, disappeared in places where the 


preserves are successfully conducted. 
The reason for this is that the preserves 
pay all of the farmer’s taxes, furnish an 
agreeable employment to a number of 
persons, and bring considerable money 
into the, neighborhood. The preserves 
have already supplied trout, birds and 
deer to the State game officers in several 
States to be turned down in unpreserved 
fields; and in the future the State must 
either conduct its own game parks or 
rely upon the private preserves for its 
game for restocking. 

Many attempts have been made by 
game commissioners and by individuals 
to domesticate our native wild food birds 
and rear them in captivity. These ex- 
periments have nowhere been successful. 
Imported pheasants are successfully 
reared on the private preserves in cap- 
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tivity, but they are not as desirable as 
our own game birds for the table or for 
the gun. Since, however, our game 
birds can be made tremendously abun- 


‘dant in a wild state on protected grounds 


these experiments are of little or no im- 
portance. Wild birds are never subject 
to the diseases which kill the tame ones. 
They have, besides, the true game flavor 
and are far better both as food and as 
objects of pursuit than tame birds are. 
The States should abandon the “hatch- 
ery” idea for game birds, and rear them 
in open fields in the care of game- 
keepers who understand the business. 
They may be reared by contract with 
the farmers or gamekeepers, as game 
birds often are on the preserves in Eng- 
land. They can be reared on the same 
ground with the ordinary farm products 
—corn, wheat, vegetables, etc.—and 
thrive best on the farms. They do not 
injure the crops, but are a benefit to the 
farmer, since they destroy weed seeds 
and injurious insects. 

It .is evident that the private game 
preserves should be encouraged by the 
State game officers and by all those who 
desire to save the birds from extinction. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the birds al- 
ways become abundant when properly 
looked after by those interested in shoot- 
ing them. The laws should everywhere 
be amended so as to permit those willing 
to make game abundant to shoot it, while 
the weather is fine, during a long open 
season, without limit to the bag, and to 
sell it under the direction of the State 
officers to licensed game dealers, who in 
turn will sell it cheaply to those who 
like to eat game. Since this paper was 
written Vermont has past a law per- 
mitting the sale of game from the pre- 
serves. I predict that game will soon be 
abundant in the Vermont markets, and 
other States will no doubt pass similar 
laws. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 





The Awakening of Bolivia 
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F all the countries of South Amer- 
O) ica Bolivia is the least known. 
Its isolation has been so com- 
plete that the average American hardly 
knows of its existence. The war with 
Chile of 1879 deprived Bolivia of its coast 
provinces, and this almost fatal blow has 
hidden the country from the eyes of the 
world for more than a quarter of a’cen- 
tury. The disastrous effects of the Chil- 
ean war weakened Bolivia to such an ex- 
tent that it looked for a time as if she 
would become the South American Po- 
land—coveted by her neighbors, constant- 
ly threatened by encroachments from 
Brazil, Peru and Chile, and too weak to 
offer effective resistance to the designs 
of these countries. The extreme danger 
of the situation had the desired effect in 
rousing both the Government and the 
people from their long lethargy. With 
the inauguration of General José Manuel 
Pando, in 1898, the new spirit of progress 
began to make itself felt. 

The first and most important problem 
was to remedy the discouraging isolation 
in which the country had been placed. 
After a long series of preparatory studies 
the Government declared itself prepared 
to grant a franchise for the construction 
of the most important railway lines. The 
granting of this franchise to an American 
syndicate marks an epoch not only in our 
relations with Bolivia but with the whole 
of South America. The lines now in 
process of construction will give to Bo- 
livia an outlet to the Atlantic, connect- 
ing as they will with the northern Argen- 
tine lines. The investment of American 
capital in these railway lines will pave the 
way for larger investments in mining en- 
terprises, for which Bolivia offers so rich 
a field. The establishment of American 
commercial influence in the heart of 
South America is an important step in the 
development of closer personal relations 
upon which the future of our position in 


this section of the world so largely de- 
pends. 

The most important expression of the 
new spirit dominating Bolivian policy is 
the attention that is now being given to 
education. Until recent years the coun- 
try was almost without any system of in- 
struction. Practically the entire Indian 
population, which comprises about 90 per 
cent. of the total, is illiterate. But a 
small percentage of the white population 
has gotten beyond the elements of read- 
ing and writing. General Pando first 
saw the necessity of placing the problem 
in the foreground of public attention. 
Neither the municipalities which have 
charge of the primary schools, nor the 
Congress which must attend to secondary 
and higher instruction, were accustomed 
to making large appropriations for 
schools, and it became necessary to un- 
dertake a campaign for the purpose of 
overcoming the indifference of both the 
local and central legislative authorities. 

It has been a long uphill campaign, the 
results of which are but beginning to 
felt. The present administration of Gen- 
eral Montes is making public education 
the cornerstone of its policy. Under the 
guidance of the Minister of Public Edu- 
cation, Dr. Juan M. Saracho, new schools 
are being organized in every portion of 
the republic. There still remains, how- 
ever, a vast amount of work to be done. 
The country is now suffering from the 
long-continued neglect of the Indian. 
For centuries nothing has been done to 
improve his condition, either physical or 
moral, and now that Bolivia is under- 
taking large public works she finds her- 
self without the necessary labor force. 
The Indians have never acquired habits 
of regular work. The Government does 
not hesitate to drive them in large gangs 
to forced labor on the railroad, but it is 
impossible, to keep them at work for any 
considerable time. 
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The authorities are but beginning to 
realize that the Indian is capable of edu- 
cation. They have begun with a rather 
ineffectual system of peripatetic schools, 
but it is likely that these will in time give 
way to a more serious effort to elevate 
this large section of the population, That 
the Indians are capable of improvement 
there is little doubt. Every landowner 
who has taken any interest in their wel- 
fare testifies to the readiness with which 
they learn new agricultural processes. 
Railroad contractors are no less emphatic 
in their testimony as to the readiness with 
which the Indian adapts himself to the 
requirements of the work; the only ser- 
ious difficulty being to keep him at it for 
any considerable length of time. 

The educational awakening in Bo- 
livia gives to the United States an op- 
portunity for service, the performance 
of which will do honor to our disinter- 
estedness of purpose and will strengthen 
our moral influence thruout South Amer- 
ica. Most of the Latin-American coun- 
tries have suffered severely from the 
attempt to imitate educational systems 
far too advanced for their needs. The 
French curriculum and educational or- 
ganization have been used without refer- 
ence to the fact that the environmental 
conditions of these countries require a 
totally different system. To make mat- 
ters worse, the French system as intro- 
duced is nat that of today, but the anti- 
quated plan which prevailed prior to the 
recent reorganization. The result has 
been that even the relatively small per- 
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centage who attend the schools receive 
a training which fails to prepare them 
for the conditions which they have to 
meet in after life. 

It is an interesting and most gratify- 
ing fact that thruout South America the 
most healthful tendencies in education 
are directly traceable to American influ- 
ence. MacKenzie College in Brazil, 
founded and managed under American 
auspices, has become a center of educa- 
tional influence national in scope; the 
leading normal schools of the Argentine 
have been organized by American teach- 
ers. Even in Chile, so long refractory 
to American influence, the desire to 
profit by American experience is mak- 
ing itself felt. In Bolivia the desire of 
the Government to introduce American 
methods affords an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to place at her disposal the best 
that we possess. It is almost a virgin 
field, which will give to our educators 
an opportunity to repeat the splendid re- 
sults achieved in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

If Pan-Americanism has any real 
meaning it must lead us to co-operate 
with our neighbors, not only in repelling 
aggression, but in assisting them wher- 
ever our experience can be of value. 
The service will be reciprocal, for there 
is much in the Latin-American civiliza- 
tion by which we can profit. We have 
entered upon “the era of good feeling” 
with South America. It remains to be 
seen whether we can make it fruitful of 
the best results. 

La Paz, Bottvia, August, 1907. 


The Switzerland of South America 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., L.LD. 


OLIVIA, like Montenegro and 

B Switzerland, must be entered thru 
foreign territory, for since the last 

war with Chile she has had no outlet to 
the sea. But over her own territory 
Bolivia shares the advantages of Monte- 
negro and Switzerland in being a moun- 
tainous country, difficult of access by 
enemies, and capable of rearing and sus- 


taining a sturdy race of progressive, lib- 
erty-loving people. 

Infinitely behind Switzerland in edu- 
cation, stable civil government, refine- 
ment and cleanliness of the people, it is 
yet like Switzerland in present-day pros- 
perity, while its resources are infinitely 
beyond Switzerland’s, if only they were 
developed. Bolivia is a Switzerland 
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with loftier Alps, larger lakes and far 
more extensive table lands—a Switzer- 
land with silver, copper and tin in un- 
limited quantities; a Switzerland that 
can produce rubber, coca and quinine, 
as can no other land where these riches 
are fully developed ; a Switzerland where 
every product of the temperate or trop- 
ical zone will flourish. 

Such a country is worth visiting, for 
it is sure to take a leading place among 
the South American republics, unless 
conquered and annexed by some of her 
stronger neighbors. 

The approach to Bolivia is most un- 
promising. The only two ports by which 
she reaches the sea today are Mollendo 
and Antofogasta; the one in Peru, the 
other in Chile, and each vies with the 
other for the unhappy distinction of be- 
ing the worst port in the known world. 
They are merely open roadsteads in 
the unindented western coast of South 
America, and the swell of the Pacific is 
so heavy that often, for days at a time, 
no passengers can be landed or freight 
handled. We landed at Mollendo in 
Peru. 


Even on a calm day the swell seems 
frightful to a landsman, as he steps off 
the ship’s ladder, or is lowered in a 
bucket by a derrick from the ship’s deck 


into a small boat. This is tossed about 
like a cockleshell; now we are thrown 
up to heaven on the crest of the wave, 
now dropped down toward the nadir in 
its hollow; the swarthy Peruvian oars- 
men strain at the oars, they avoid the 
jagged rocks between the boat and the 
pier by a hair’s breadth, and, at last, 
land us safely at the steps, which are 
submerged more than half the time, and 
where we have to watch our chance to 
jump out of the boat when it rises to 
just the right hight, neither too far above 
or too far below the slippery landing 
place. 

And this is the chief port of entrance 
and exit for a nation larger in area than 
France or Germany with Great Britain 
added to either one. 

The further approach to Bolivia is 
just as difficult as the entrance. A sin- 
gvle-track railway starts from Mollendo, 
and after running a dozen miles along 
the shore it strikes boldly in among the 
mountains, and climbs and climbs and 
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climbs 5,000, 10,000, almost 15,000, feet 
before it can find a pass by which the 
Andes can be crossed into the great re- 
public of Bolivia, the third largest in all 
South America. At last, after climbing 
two gigantic ranges of mountains in the 
course of 300 miles, we come to Lake 
Titicaca. 

It would seem as tho nature intended 
to put every barrier of land and water 
between Bolivia and the outside world. 
To be sure, a great lake is not of itself 
a barrier, but a link between states and 
nations, but when we remember that ev- 
ery timber and steel plate and bolt and 
piece of machinery to construct the boats 
that sail this lake must be brought from 
Europe or America and toilsomely trans- 
ported over some of the highest moun- 
tains in the world, we see that a great 
lake, half the size of Lake Ontario, lying 
in the way of traffic, is at first a most 
serious barrier. 

Let us take this journey from Mol- 
lendo on the sea into the heart of 
Bolivia. After being tossed ashore in a 
big rowboat, over the tremendous swells, 
we are glad to find that there is a train 
about to start up the mountains. There 
is nothing to detain us in the hot; dusty, 
stuffy Peruvian town of Mollendo, and 
we board the train that daily winds its 
way among the peaks of the Andes to 
Arequipa, a sort of half-way station to 
Bolivia, where all the trains tie up for 
the night. 

Our train consists of two passenger 
cars and a baggage car, built on the 
American plan. The second-class car 
has no windows, but is all open at the 
sides, except for flopping curtains, that 
may be drawn down in case of rain or 
snow, which are very common on the 
higher passes. The one first-class coach 
looks as tho it had done duty forty years 
ago on a second-class American railroad. 
It is shabby and dirty, and when it rains 
it leaks at every pore, so that the pas- 
sengers have to put up their umbrellas 
to keep from being soaked. _ The en- 
gines, however, seem new and of a good 
pattern, and were recently built by the 
Rogers Company of Wilmington, Del. 

For the first hundred miles or so there 
is no danger of a drenching, for it never 
rains on this arid coast, as the sterile, 
parched mountains, thru which we wend 
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our way, declare. Their very barren- 
ness is impressive, it is so absolute and 
uncompromising. Not a bit of sage 
brush or greasewood even. Now and 
then a prickly cactus shows its head and 
builds itself up like the pipes of an or- 
gan, but, for many, many miles, even 
this plant of the desert cannot grow. 
Soon the engine begins to puff and labor, 
and we feel that we are rising in the 
world. 

In less than twenty miles we mount 
more than 3,000 feet, and the ascent is 
but just begun. Yawning gullies are on 
one side, towering peaks on the other. 
There are no tunnels on this line, or at 
least only one in 300 miles, but the road 
winds around the head of all the ravines 
that cut into the mountain sides, and 
skirts the edge of the Andes, often hang- 
ing to the narrowest shelf of rock, while 
a thousand feet below is—destruction. 

But it is not all bitter barrenness. Way 
down in that cleft of the mountains, so 
far down that the eye can just perceive 
it, is a ribbon of green; and, if we could 
get there, we should find a narrow val- 
ley clothed with the heaviest alfalfa, 


where grapes and figs and oranges and 
pomegranates grow, all of which are 
brought for sale to the stations above 
by slatternly Peruvian women and un- 
speakably dirty Peruvian boys. 

At a hight of about 7,500 feet a won- 


derful scene bursts upon the eye. The 
valley of the Chile River widens into a 
broad expanse, green with Indian corn, 
wheat, barley, potatoes and alfalfa, and 
well up in this valley is the city of Are- 
quipa, with its imposing cathedral, its 
many churches and public buildings, and 
above all its Harvard Observatory, while 
ragged, rugged Chachani and symmetri- 
cal Misti dominate the city, as Table 
Mountain dominates Cape Town. Both 
of these magnificent mountains are near- 
ly 20,000 feet high, and Misti is as regu- 
lar in its conical beauty as Fujiyama, 
which it very much resembles, tho it is 
fully 6,000 feet higher. 

But we will not stop at Arequipa, for 
we have not yet nearly reached the bor- 
der of Bolivia. The next morning our 
train pushes on again, around other 
fathomless ravines, skirting other sky- 
piercing mountains, always upon the edge 


of a tremendous precipice, except where 


the road crosses a high plateau, between 
two ranges of the Andes. One curious 
feature of the plains of the lower Andes 
is the traveling sand hills. The prevail- 
ing color of the mountains is a rich red- 
dish brown, but these sand hills, appar- 
ently blowing up from the sea, are com- 
posed of fine, white, drifting sand. As 
the wind drives the sand up the hillock 
it falls down on the other side, forming a 
well-defined crescent, with the two horns 
pointing away from the prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind. These traveling sand 
hills, which are sometimes twenty feet 
high, and contain thousands of tons of 
sand, move along with a steady march in 
one direction, at the rate of several in- 
ches a day. No obstacle can stop them. 
When they come to a railway track all 
the linemen cannot stay their progress 
and either the hills must be shoveled off 
by many hours or days of work, or the 
track must be taken up and laid on the 
other side, for the moving sand is more 
resistless than an army with banners. 

Up, up, ever up, the railway climbs 
At last, after some twenty hours of steady 
ascent from Mollendo, the highest pass, 
14,666 feet above the sea, is reached. We 
are nearly at the hight of the top of Mont 
Blanc, but the snow line in these tropics, 
15 degrees from the equator, is 2,000 feet 
higher. On all sides are these magnifi- 
cent snow mountains, some of the highest 
in the world. At a hight of about 1o,- 
000 feet even the cactus gets discouraged 
and only some tussocky grass, made pos- 
sible by the rains which are frequent here, 
and a kind of resinous moss, much used 
for fuel. are found. But on this poor 
herbage great flocks of sheep, llamas and 
alpacas thrive, and occasionally a yellow 
vicufia scampers away as the train ap- 
proaches. 

The eye gets satiated with mountains 
after two days of such travel. It can 
take in no more Alpine wonders. We 
thread a precipitous mountain side with- 
out a shudder, and calmly look down into 
an abysmal ravine on either side without 
any emotion. 

As we approach Bolivia the railway de- 
scends some 2,000 feet until it comes to 
Lake Titicaca, some 12,500 feet above the 
sea, a lake which is divided about evenly 
between Peru and Bolivia. In many re- 
spects this is the most wonderful lake in 
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the world, as it is certainly the highest 
in altitude of any of the great lakes. 
Think of Lake Geneva, increased in size 
fourteen times, until it is as large as all 
the Swiss lakes together, raised nearly 
two miles and a half in the air, and sur- 
rounded by peaks three times the hight 
of the Roches de Naye or the Dent du 
Midi, and one has some conception of this 
enormous reservoir among the Andes. 

This great lake, tho it receives the 
waters of twenty rivers, has but one out- 
let, the shuggish Desaguardo River, thru 
which part of its waters flow into Lake 
Poopo, another very large body of water, 
that lies at a somewhat lower level. But 
where do the waters go then? No one 
can tell, for Poopo has apparently no out- 
let. Probably an underground river car- 
ries off the surplus waters of both lakes 
into the Pacific, 300 miles away, for it 
is said that a certain kind of small fish 
found in Lake Titicaca and Lake Poopo 
are also found in the ocean opposite these 
highland seas, and nowhere else. 

Two or three fairly comfortable 


steamers of considerable size ply the 
waters of Titicaca, and the journey from 


one end to the other, tho only 120 miles 
in length, takes a night and half a day. 
The natives navigate a curious craft 
called a balsa, a small sail-boat made of 
coarse rushes that grow abundantly on 
the shores of the lake. These reed boats 
will withstand the heavy seas which fre- 
quently roll against the shores of Titi- 
caca, but after a few weeks become 
water-logged, and have to be hauled up- 
for repairs—t. e., to be dried in the sun, 
thus regaining their buoyancy. 

We crossed the lake for the first time 
on the “Coya,” a steamer built in Eng- 
land and transported in small sections to 
these almost inaccessible fastnesses of the 
Andes, and here put together, to sail the 
cold waters of this mountain lake. In 
Peruvian revolutions the “Coya” has 
witnessed exciting scenes, and contains 
many a bullet hele to show where the 
contending factions have fought for her 
possession, and many a blood stain, it is 
said, where one side or the other has bit 
the dust, or rather the dirt, on her deck. 
There is plenty of dirt to bite, surely, in 
any part of the boat, and the galley and 
the cook are probably the two dirtiest 
objects, animate and inanimate, to be 
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found in Peru or Bolivia. The “Inca” is 
a larger, cleaner, newer boat, which also 
plies these waters. May it always be the 
fortune of my readers to find her waiting 
for them when they essay to cross Titi- 
caca. 

Most attractive are the shores of Titi- 
caca on a bright summer’s day. In the 
middle of the lake we pass the famous 
Titicaca Island, where the great god of 
the Incas; the first emperor, had his tra- 
ditional birth, and where are the remains 
of an enormous and most interesting 
temple. The shores on either side are 
well cultivated in many places, and ter- 
races reaching far up on the hillside 
attest the industry and skill of the an- 
cient Incas. From this enormous plain, 
surrounding Titicaca, came the great 
conquering race of Bolivia, which, seven 
hundred years ago, swept north over the 
table lands of Peru and Ecuador, carry- 
ing all before them, until they were the 
acknowledged rulers of South America, 
building their cities, their palaces and 
their temples, whose ruins are still the 
wonder of the world. 

On a bright day in the rainy season 
the shores of Titicaca are peculiarly at- 
tractive. The fresh vegetation of livid 
green contrasts with belts of red soil, giv- 
ing a rich and varied hue to the nearer 
hills, while the great mountains, [llimani 
and Sorato, always snow- clad, rising 
22,000 feet above the sea, and 10,000 feet 
above the lake, seem to guard the ancient 
possessions of the Incas with their im- 
penetrable ribs of rock and ice. 

On the Bolivian side of the lake we 
take the railway again for a ride of 60 
miles across a gradually descending plain 
to La Paz, the seat of government of this 
mountain republic. Past miserable little 
mud villages the train crawls; past flocks 
of sheep and llamas guarded by dirty 
shepherds, drenched by frequent rains; 
past plowed fields turned up with the 
same kind of a rude, crooked stick which 
the Incas used half a chiliad ago, until 
the most surprising sight of all our jour- 
ney breaks upon our view. Nothing is 
to be seen for miles and miles but this 
vast level plain, some 10,000 square miles 
in extent, with the great mountains of 
Bolivia beyond, twentv of which rise to 
an elevation of nearly, if not quite, 20,000 
feet. 
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Suddenly we come to the edge of what 
seems to be a deep, wide crater, but is 
really a great hollow in the plateau, 

‘made by the erosion of water, and there, 

looking down into this vast hole in the 
earth, 1,200 feet below, we see the city 
of La Paz, with its red-tiled roofs, its 
great churches, public buildings, plazas 
and market places. Nothing in all my 
travels has ever struck me with more 
amazement, so sudden and unexpected is 
the sight of the great, ragged valley, in 
which nestles a city of 70,000 people, 
wholly hidden from view until one peers 
over the edge of the sheltering cliff. 


A modern American trolley car takes 
one down the side of the crater, by many 
zigzags, into the city, which is the real, 
tho not the nominal, capital of Bolivia, 
the latest republic of South America to 
feel the throb of modern life, but one 
that is waking up with marvelous rapid- 
ity, one that has resources unequaled by 
any country of its size in the world; a 
country that, with a good government 
and an untrammeled, enlightened relig- 
ious life, doubtless has a future commen- 
surate with the hights of its mountains, 
the depths of its valleys, and the extent 
0” its vast plateaus. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Principles of Liberal Catholicism 


BY SPECTATOR CATHOLICUS 


[The author of this article is a Catholic priest in. good canonical standing. 
written shortly before Pius X’s Jate Syllabus and Encyclical. 


It was 
He would doubtless cease to 


be in good standing if his name were given.—Eprror.] 


HOEVER even superficially ex- 
amines the present condition 
of the Roman Catholic Church 

must be struck with the disquiet and dis- 
sension which lie beneath the external 
uniformity of that venerable communion. 
The liberal and the conservative parties 
within the Church are drifting ever fur- 
ther apart, their respective policies are 
settling into increasingly hostile state- 
ments, their spirit and attitude are every 
day becoming more difficult to unite and 
reconcile. Catholic biblical scholars are 
grouped in two schools, the critical and 
the traditional, and are attacking one an- 
other constantly and bitterly; Catholic 
philosophers are in a state of war, the 
Immanentists on the one side, the strict 
Thomists on the other; Catholic theo- 
logians are drawn up in array, those of 
the speculative facing those of the his- 
torical method, and already the passage 
of compliments between them recalls the 
days of old, when Jesuit and Dominican 
artillery shook the world on the question 
of grace and God’s foreknowledge, or 
when the brown followers of Duns 
Scotus and the white legions of Thomas 


Aquinas fought their battle of five cen- 
turies on the Immaculate Conception. 
Finally, a great number of Catholics who 
are not biblical, philosophical or theo- 
logical experts, are calling for reform in 
many grave practical matters respecting 
the Church’s doctrine, government and 
discipline. 

It is true, the mere existence of parties 
within the Church is of no special conse- 
quence, for there have always been par- 
ties. But the divisions which now exist 
are so serious and the questions at isSue 
so fundamental, that in literal truth they 
have brought Catholic Christianity face 
to face with a crisis which even in her 
history of nineteen centuries has no par- 
allel. The dispute is no longer whether 
this or that theological school shall pre- 
vail, or whether one papal policy should 
be preferred to another. Today the 
question is of changes and adaptations 
which will radically alter the corporate 
spirit and the historic tradition of Roman 
Catholicism. That the case is thus crit- 
ical is perfectly plain to every one ac- 
quainted with the situation. The Civilta 
Cattolica, a Vatican organ conducted by 
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the Jesuits, devoted the greater part of 
its space in an issue of last winter to rais- 
ing a cry of alarm against the tide of 
liberalism which is rising in every civil- 
ized country and threatening to sweep 
away, even to the foundations, many of 
the traditional forms of Catholic thought. 
The Etudes, a French Jesuit review, fol- 
lows suit, maintaining that the modern 
views of biblical criticism and dogmatic 
interpretation advocated by many Cath- 
olics are un-Catholic, dangerous and de- 
structive. A host of writers are charg- 
ing Loisy, Lagrange, Hummelauer, Tyr- 
rell, LeRoy and Blondel with the most 
serious dogmatic transgressions. And as 
for the inferior class of pamphleteers— 
men like Meignan, Delassus, Fontaine 
and that valiant foe of Le Nouveau 
Catholicisme, Bishop Turinaz of Nancy, 
they are forevet warning the world that 
the new spirit abroad is nothing less than 
the precursor to an unexampled apos- 
tasy. , 

At the very beginning it is necessary 
that we liberal Catholics should set our- 
selves right in the face of an objection 
which is frequently brought against us, 
and which, if it were not answered, 
would condemn us without a hearing. 
We are accused of wanton radicalism, 
of an unwholesome spirit of innovation, 
of a perverse sympathy with the unor- 
thodox, and of gratuitously deserting 
Catholic authorities to follow after Kant, 
Holtzmann, Dollinger and others of their 
kind. This charge is very unjust. For 
while doubtless there are some liberal 
Catholics who manifest instability of 
mind, hastiness of judgment and insuffi- 
ciency of education, they are no more 
representative of the liberal school as a 
whole than the grotesque tirades of 
Meignan and Delassus are representative 
of the temper and scholarship of the 
conservatives. There are weak men 
everywhere, and no movement or institu- 
tion that ever existed could stand for one 
minute if it were to be judged by its in- 
competent adherents. By far the great 
majority of liberal Catholics have been 
led to their conclusions by study, ob- 
servation and reflection. If they adopt 
critical views of the Bible it is not be- 
cause they have read some German 
rationalist, but because they have gone 
over the evidence in the case, and found 
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that if they were to be true to their own 
intelligence they must abandon many 
opinions which they once held and once 
even hoped to defend. If they come to 
a new conception of Church authority it 
is not because they have been carried 
away by Dollinger or Martineau, but be- 
cause they have studied with absolute 
intellectual fairness the history of the 
Church and the history of dogma. If 
they feel impatient at great ecclesiastical 
abuses it is not because they are rational- 
ists, but because they put clearly and 
definitely before their minds what many 
conservatives are thinking furtively, and 
hardly dare to acknowledge even to 
themselves. If they call for reform, they 
are not acting upon a whim, but are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of some of the 
most illustrious Catholics of modern 
times — Montalembert, Dupanloup, 
Strossmeyer, Manning, Ehrhard, Kraus 
and Schell. No, we are not animated by 
the wish to destroy, but by the zeal to 
promote pure, spiritual Catholicity. We 
see the Church declining almost every- 
where. The countries which she still 
holds are not greatly to her credit; the 
nations which she has lost lead the civil- 
ization of the world. We see Rome dis- 
trusted even by the fairest men outside 
the Church, and its yoke borne with dis- 
content and irritation by thousands with- 
in the Church itself. In the face of all 
this the liberal Catholic says: “Let us 
conscientiously examine if this deplorable 
situation be not largely due to some fault 
of our own. If we find such a fault, let 
us neither deny nor palliate it, but for 
the love of souls and the Kingdom of 
Christ, reform it, no matter how deep the 
knife may cut. If we discover selfish- 
ness, ambition, despotism or intolerance 
as the root of the evil, let us confess them 
and destroy them, so that Gospel re- 
ligion—spiritual, Christlike Catholicity— 
as meek and merciful, as full of love, 
truthfulness and humility as the Lord 
Himself, may shine in its immortal 
beauty upon the eyes of modern men 
who are sick of doubt, weary of negation 
and longing for God.” 

This, then, is the fundamental position 
of liberal Catholicism, that the Churth 
should uncover and correct existing 
abuses, deficiencies and scandals. The 
liberal Catholic cultivates the state of 
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mind which will recognize an abuse 
when it sees one, and he avoids that self- 
sophistication which imagines that our 
first duty in the presence of blunders of 
government or theology is to conceal or 
excuse them, even if they be those con- 
nected with Galileo, the Inquisition or 
Alexander VI. 

Some of these abuses, the liberal Cath- 
olic thinks, are of the gravest possible 
kind. While they exist the Catholic 
Church can no more win back her losses 
in the modern world than a- man by 
stretching can reach the stars. Perhaps 
the most deadly of these abuses is des- 
potism, the despotism of an Italian oli- 
garchy who are every day showing their 
contempt for the freedom and self-respect 
of other peoples. The American people, 
priests and hierarchy have been repeat- 

edly insulted by the governing board of 

Italian Curialists who allow into their 
councils no international representation. 
Bishops and archbishops have been ap- 
pointed to important sees here who were 
not even mentioned in the nominating 
lists sent over to Rome, and we have seen 
the highest ecclesiastical dignities be- 
stowed as prizes for intrigue. Bitter will 
be the fruit of these outrages among a 
people to whom government without rep- 
resentation is always and everywhere 
synonymous with intolerable tyranny. By 
similar tactics Rome first alienated and 
then lost the world; and surely as run 
the laws of fate, she will lose America, 
too, if she does not change. 

In the second place, the liberal Cath- 
olic believes that a Christian religion 
ought to give its sympathy and bless- 
ing to every sound form of government 
and every advance of civilization. He 
thinks it a scandal and a shame that a 
Christian theology should contain any 
teaching which conflicts with those prin- 
ciples of liberty on which every free 
modern State is established. Yet Roman 
theology—I use the word Roman as to- 
tally distinct from Catholic—Roman the- 
ology maintains rigorously that Christian 
doctrine absolutely demands union of 
Church and State, and it condemns out- 
right and without a dissenting voice sep- 
afation of Church and State as an im- 
pious abuse. Those Catholics who ven- 
tured to think otherwise on this subject 
were condemned by the Syllabus of 


Pius IX. We American Catholics our- 
selves were warned in Leo XIII’s 
“Longinqua Oceani” against imagining 
that the government of our republic is 
perfect, since it falls short in this im- 
portant respect. The same _ teaching 
was enforced recently in Pius X’s en- 
cyclical to the French Catholics; and at 
this very hour we are beholding with 
shame and dismay one of the most apos- 
tolic prelates of the Church, Bishop 
Bonomelli of Cremona, censured by 
Rome for putting forth the opinion in 
his Lenten pastoral that Church and 
State should be separate and independent 
in the modern world. This Roman 
teaching is essentially hostile to the Con- 
stitution of this country, and we Cath- 
olics of America who are heartily loyal 
to our Constitution are thereby disloyal, 
and must be disloyal, to this monstrous 
pretension of the men and the theology 
that profess to guide us to eternal sal- 
vation. The liberal Catholic claims that 
Christ the Lord never gave any sem- 
blance of sanction to such a pretension ; 
he holds that no number of Popes or 
Italian Curialists can ever make it aught 
else than a relic of medieval theocracy 
in which the Roman Pontiff was sov- 
ereign of the world; and he calls for the 
open and official repudiation of it as a 
secular encroachment upon the Gospel, 
and as an offense and a stumbling-block 
to the men who are to be converted and 
sanctified today. 

With equal insistence the liberal Cath- 
olic protests against the official theolog- 
ical teaching on freedom of conscience. 
That teaching is that religous toleration 
by the State is wrong in principle and 
cannot be sanctioned by Catholicity. 
Once again the Syllabus of Pius IX 
condemns all who hold to the contrary ; 
and once again the Catholic who believes 
in religious toleration, not as an expe- 
diency, but as a principle, must be dis- 
loyal to the theology which is called au- 
thoritative and official, The liberal 
Catholic is convinced that religious tol- 
eration is, in principle, the chief founda- 
tion and the most sacred possession of 
modern civilization, and he looks upon 
the Roman denial of it as a hideous rem- 
nant of the days when the Inquisition, 
armed with a Roman commission, 
deluged Europe with blood. Protestant 
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churches, it is true, have as bloody a 
record as Catholicism in the matter of 
persecution; but they have totally dis- 
avowed the right of torturing the heretic 
or of denying him civil privileges. 
Roman theology and canon law have not 
disavowed it, as could be proved by a 
thousand citations, and the liberal Cath- 
olic thinks it high time that it should be 
sorrowfully and penitently disavowed. 

These two teachings as to Church and 
State and freedom of conscience are not 
Catholic or Gospel, but Roman and the- 
ocratic doctrine. They are not thrust 
forward, but are slurred over in a man- 
ner which must pain every straightfor- 
ward conscience. To the credit of our 
American character be it said, that it is 
not unknown in our seminaries that 
when these monstrous tenets are pro- 
claimed from the professor’s chair, a 
roomful of American boys have given 
audible expression to their indignation 
and contempt. Hundreds of priests, 
speaking confidentially of the Syllabus, 
are not slow in uttering their anger 
against that document of insane reaction- 
ism—the Magna Charta of the Italian 
Curia. But the liberal Catholic wishes 
to go further than the expression of pri- 
vate resentment. He maintains that the 
modern world will never lay aside its 
too well-grounded suspicion of Catho- 
licity, until Catholicity, publicly and 
heartily, repudiates the errors and bru- 
talities of Rome. 

It is clear from all that has been said 
that what we advocate involves a great 
change in the ordinary conceptions of 
Church authority. The liberal Catholic 
believes in taking the utterances of our 
Roman governors, not as the oracles of 
Deity, but as the words of exceedingly 
fallible and limited men. No other view 
is tenable to a man that knows history. 
We have seen a Roman congregation de- 
ciding with papal sanction in 1633 that 
the earth does not travel around the sun 
and that it is heresy to hold that it does. 
We have seen the Roman Curia refusing 
for a hundred and fifty years to allow 
the vernacular Bible to be read in Italy. 
We have seen masses ordered and the 
breviary imposed, to commemorate mira- 
cles which are preposterous frauds. We 
have seen Pope Innocent VIII in his 
“Summis desiderantes’ of 1484 teach- 
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ing that miscarriages, bad crops and dis- 
eases of cattle were caused by witches, 
and the same Pope appointing a Do- 
minican monster as chief inquisitor to 
destroy these covenanters with Satan, the 
result of whose apostolic crusade was 
the slaughter of thousands of old women. 
From instances like these, the liberal 
Catholic concludes that the decisions of 
Rome are to be rationally criticised and 
its authority submitted to the fullest ex- 
amination which we can give. 

In fact, the liberal Catholic goes fur- 
ther than this. He distinguishes sharply 
between Romanism and Catholicity, or, 
to use the phrase of the historian Franz 
Xaver Kraus, between political and spir- 
itual Catholicity. Political or secular 
Catholicity is really not Catholicity at all. 
Its authority is not the Gospel, but the 
Italian Curia. It means _ theocracy, 
clericalism, temporal power, worldly ag- 
grandizement, barbaric ceremonial, and 
the whole earth paying tribute in gold 
and jewels to a swarm of ecclesiastical 
courtiers. Spiritual Catholicity means 
poverty, unworldly aims, unpolitical the- 
ology, ununiformed Christianity, a gov- 


_ ernment that is fatherly and without in- 


trigue, a Church that abhors coercion, 
forbids superstition, and strives only to 
extend on earth the Kingdom of its 
Founder, Jesus Christ. 

I have space for only a few words on 
two other reforms which are dear to the 
liberal Catholic—intellectual freedom and 
sane, evangelical devotion. Intellectual 
freedom is not allowed us by the Italian 
Curia. The Congregation of the Index 
has stood in the way of nearly every ad- 
vance of modern intelligence. The rules 
of the Index, even as revised by Leo 


‘XIII, would, if observed, reduce the 


Catholic student to intellectual decay. 
The Index-list of prohibited books con- 
tains so many names of our best scholars 
that it is rapidly becoming our roll of 
honor. So well, indeed, has this Congre- 
gation done its work that one may find 
in more than one-half of our seminaries 
and universities brilliant men who dare 
not publish the results of their studies, but 
sorrowfully choose unproductive silence 
rather than risk the crushing blow of 
Roman condemnation. The consequence 
is that Catholic scholarship is now in its 
iron age. We hold a shameful position 
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in research and criticism; we are despised 
by the leaders of thought. It is true, we 
are making some feeble efforts to write 
a truthful history of dogma; we are 
struggling to keep in sight of the rear- 
guard of biblical criticism; and one or 
two weak voices are timidly announcing 
a few of the conclusions of the compara- 
tive study of religions. But as for great 
creative work, this is impossible while 
the Index continues to paralyze the nerve 
of scholarship. The Roman authorities 
have dictated our philosophy and forbid- 
den us to think in any but scholastic 
forms. Leo XIII made Thomas Aquinas 
a mandatory authority ; and if any reader 
cares to peruse a very death sentence on 
human intellect, let him read the “Gravis- 
sime Nos,” Leo’s letter to the Jesuits, 
commanding them forever to hold to the 
rigid letter of Aquinas. Under Pius X 
the darkness has deepened. The present 
Pope is a man of great simplicity and 
personal holiness; but he is absolutely 
unacquainted with critical learning, and 
he yields, with a readiness which is caus- 
ing dismay among Catholic. scholars, to 
the obscurantism of the Roman Congre- 
gations, the members of which today are 
worthy descendants of the men who for- 
bade people to believe that the earth goes 
round the sun, and who put Lord Bacon 
and the Italian translation of “Paradise 
Lost” upon the Index. . 

This disastrous policy, the liberal Cath- 
olic believes, is worthy only of Moham- 
medanism. He calls for freedom and en- 
couragement for our scholars, and for 
the striking off of the chains which bind 
the intelligence of the educated Catholic. 
It is true, this freedom would lead to 
results which to many seem grave. But 
these results are bound to come. Mod- 
ern scientific study has made imperative 
certain changes in theological interpreta- 





tion which are alarming at first sight, but 
which, once they are adequately under- 
stood, leave us more sure than ever of 
the essential things in the Gospel: of the 
Son of God. It is better to be prepared 
for this inevitable shock by our own 
scholars, rather than to drive these schol- 
ars from the Church, and to learn the 
truth from our enemies, from whom we 
cannot safely receive it. 

As to devotions, one word. The lib- 
eral Catholic is of opinion that into the 
language and spirit of many popular, but 
officially sanctioned devotions, out- 
rageous superstitions have made their 
way. Language is addresed to creatures 
which should be spoken only to God; 
preposterous miracles, repulsive revela- 
tions, and meaningless prodigality of in- 
dulgences, threaten the existence of pure, 
interior, evangelical prayer. For this the 
liberal Catholic, mindful of the incom- 
parable riches of spiritual Catholicity, 
calls for immediate and drastic reform. 
The Church possesses in abundance 
heavenly food for human souls. Let us 
not bury it beneath a wilderness of 
husks ! 

These are some of the positions of the 
liberal Catholic. Only in adopting them, 
we think, can the Church win the world 
about us, or even retain her own adher- 
ents who know what education means. 
We are facing a crisis in which the 
Church will perish if she clings to Index 
and Inquisition, to medieval theocracy, to 
despotism and hostility to the light. But 
we are fain to believe that this will not 
be her policy, but that she will disengage 
herself from the vain contrivances of 
usurping men and the accumulated vaga- 
ries of past ages, and appear before the 
world as its true spiritual teacher, the 
daughter of the Holy Spirit and the bride 
of Christ. 





Confessions of a Co-Ed. 


[We should think a college boy was as much of a “co-ed.” 
as a college girl, but they don’t call him such in the State 


universities. —Ep1Tor. ] 


“WELL, how does it 

feel to be a_ senior?” 

These are the words with 

which I am greeted on all 

sides as I now return for 

my last year to my 

Alma Mater, this 

great co - educational 

university of the 

Middle West. In 

truth I do feel differ- 

ent as a senior from what I did as a 

freshman, and it is all because of the 

many things which my three years’ ex- 

perience here has taught me. You must 

know to begin with that I am one of the 

“co-eds” and must necessarily look at 

things from the girl’s standpoint. But 

what have I learned since my first jour- 

ney to this small town three years ago 

when the upper classmen tried to sell me 

a campus ticket and invited me to cal! 
on Prexy? 

I came here ignorant and enthusiastic 
and these qualities are the essence of the 
greenness we see in our verdant freshmen. 
I knew little what to expect and I select- 
ed my teachers and settled the first ques- 
tions which had ever confronted me, with 
all the assyrance of ignorance, and it has 
taken me thré@ears to realize the signifi- 
cance of my decisions. I refer in the first 
place to the fraternity problem. I knew 
that if I did not join a sorority and live 
in the sorority house, $ should have to 
find rooms somewhere in the town for 
we have no dormitories. But one bit of 
advice I brought with me and I now see 
its wisdom, “Do not join a sorority your 
first year for you can not judge at once 
where you would like to belong.” 

The freshman girl who comes here, 
and is the “swellest thing,” or who has a 
“faculty pull,” or “loads of money,” finds 
herself in the thick of the “rushing.” All 
the sororities desire her as a member. 
Some meet her at the train, others fill her 
room with flowers ; she is dined and ban- 
queted ; she is taken for drives and canoe 


trips. She is surrounded 

by groups of girls who vie 

with each other to make 

the best impression in her 

eyes so that when the bid- 

ding begins a few 

days later she will be 

ready to put on their 

colors. Her head is 

in a whirl of excite- 

ment and she feels 

that she is a more important being 
than she had even suspected, for all 
the people she has met have gone out of 
their way to make it pleasant for her. 
All this, however, can not last, and within . 
two or three days after she has made her 
appearance in the town, the great judg- 
ment 1s pronounced as to whether or not 
she will make good fraternity material. 
If she is not found to be of the right stuff, 
she is dropped at once, and of the many 
girls who have lavished little courtesies 
upon her, only a very few continue to be 
friendly. 

On the other hand she may be wanted 
by several sororities and these all jealous- 
lv watch one another, each hoping to 
forestall the others and receive a favorite 
answer to its bid. After a few days’ ac- 
quaintance—she is asked to make the 
most vital decision in her college course 
—the most vital because it will determine 
more than all else her status in the stu- 
dent community—and like so many of 
life’s decisions it must be made blindly. 
She is asked to decide which girls she 
likes best and wishes to make her bosom 
friends; into which group she wishes to 
merge her individuality for the sake of 
gaining the social prestige which it can 
offer her. She must answer after a three 
days’ acquaintance, which girls represent 
those principles of life with which she 
wishes to identify herself for four years. 
and in short whom she will choose to be 
her guide and master, for the matter re- 
solyes itself into this in the end. To be 
sure she does not think of the question 
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so seriously and it is not till later that she 
realizes its importance. 

If she joins, she will be ruled by the 
traditions of her club; she loses the right 
to express herself as an individual, for 
her every action reflects upon the organ- 
ization. She will be restricted in the 
making of friends, especially men 
friends, to’ those who are socially ap- 
proved of by her sorority, for the so- 
city in which she will move count it 
more important that she shall go with a 
man of this or that fraternity than that 
she shall entertain men whom they per- 
sonally sanction. She judges of the 
girls as well as she can and makes her 
choice; and lucky is she who finds that 
her friends in Sunday clothes are really 
at heart the ones whom she would select 
if she knew them as they later are in 
their everyday life. She joins with a 
band in sisterly allegiance, and is hence- 
forth judged as the sorority is judged— 
that is, she is raised to its elevation or 
lowered to its level. 

There is a graduation in sororities 
from the one which is called “the best” 
to the one which is known as “not 
much.” Now if our young freshman 
gets into the one, her mistakes are ex- 
cused because she belongs to a swell 
sorority, just as they would be“in her 
home town because she is Judge A.’s 
daughter, but if she be one of the finest 
of girls and enters a club which has not 
the recognized standing, people merely 
say: “I didn’t suppose from her appear- 
ance that she is their kind.” A sorority 
stands for social life, and its rating by 
the popular mind is made on that basis. 
That is to say, the “best” sorority is the 
one which represents the largest money 
backing and is formed of girls who 
make the best appearance in dress and 
are the most attractive on the ballroom 
floor. Such a one fills its ranks with 
girls who are able to attract the butter- 
fly men of college. Some sororities 
stand more for scholarship, emphasizing 
less the social qualities, and these are 
considered in the common phrase as not 
quite so good. Some, again, are made 
up of thoroly all-round girls, who are 
ever equal to the occasion, and can fit 
into any place, whether it be the ball- 
room or the schoolroom, the parlor or 
the kitchen. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Now the freshman, untutored like 
Bassanio before the caskets, chooses one 
of the sororities or spurns them all and 
remains an independent being, hence- 
forth rated according to her abilities 
and not according to her sorority. It is 
the independent who alone can drink 
deep the democratic spirit of college life. 
She is free to be herself. She knows that 
the friends who gather about her are 
seeking her and not her social position ; 
on the otfier hand, she is free to repel 
any advances of friendship which she 
does not choose to accept. Now her 
sorority friend is more restricted. Her 
group may be cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of a certain fraternity, and the girl 
may feel in duty bound to accept atten- 
tions from men who are personally dis- 
tasteful to her and of whom she does not 
approve. 

In making friends among the girls the 
independent is not limited, as is the 
sorority girl, because, in the first place, 
she has more time to herself. But there 
is another more potent reason. In spite 
of all efforts to efface it, a faint line ex- 
ists between the independents and so- 
rorities. It is apt to turn the head of 
a freshman to be taken into a fraternity, 
and the independents who look on, jeal- 
ously wishing that they might have been 
selected for the privileged class, are very 
ready to scoff at what they think her 
snobbishness and aloofness. As time 
goes on she realizes her position and 
wishes to make friends outside of her 
own little circle; but then it is that the 
independents hold back, because they 
feel that had they been considered her 
equal they would have been bidden to 
her sorority, and they fear that their 
friends will accuse them of indelicacy in 
trying to work their way in. -If, how- 
ever, an independent will but throw 
aside her foolish reserve she will find 
that she may make her stanchest friends 
among the girls of any sorority. And 
as no bar exists between her and the 
other independents she is able freely to 
choose her friends among them. She is 
not restricted like the sorority girl by 
inter-fraternity jealousies or by the re- 
serve of the independents. 

With the independent there is time for 
lessons, for athletics and for college or- 
ganizations in which she takes great in- 
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terest since her whole soul.is not wrapped 
up in fraternity matters. Yes, she is free 
but in her freedom is more bound than the 
sorority girl can ever be. And for this 
reason. Her reputation depends entire- 
ly upon her own conduct, and any little 
indiscretion on her part may mar a blame- 
less reputation. In order that you may 
understand what I say, let me explain 
once more that this is the Middle West 
where boys and girls are allowed freer 
intercourse than in any other part of the 
country. It is not in the least unconven- 
tional for a party of young people to go 
off on a picnic unchaperoned. Mothers 
in all good faith, allow their daughters 
to go driving or canoeing alone with a 
man. I doubt not that the moral stand- 
ard is as high here as elsewhere; but 
there is this great difference. Whereas 


in the East this standard is maintained 
by the parents and chaperons, here it is 
maintained by the young people them- 
selves, and especially by the girls. 

In this particular student community 
there are five men to every girl, and con- 
sequently a girl receives more attentions 


than she would in the average town 
where men are a scarcity. Now the repu- 
tation of the independent girl depends 
entirely upon her own conduct. This is 
not wholly the case with a sorority girl, 
for membership in a sorority gives her 
the backing of a home. Just as in your 
town the daughters of your prominent 
citizens are privileged to do what 
would bring censure upon the head of a 
poor clerk, so here a girl is shielded by 
her sorority’s name. 

The sorority gives the girl this sort of 
chaperonage which the independent never 
has and by lacking which is thrown upon 
her own responsibility. Girls realize this 
at once ; and tho mothers may send their 
daughters away to the university as in- 
experienced high school graduates, they 
find them returning in the course of a few 
months as women capable and self- 
reliant. 

The good sense of our girls is attested 
by the respect which they receive from 
the men. The fellows in a body may 
laugh at the co-eds yet they rarely fail to 
open or close a door for them. When in 
a crowd a smarty may ‘start the yell ridi- 
culing the girls and this may be taken 
up by the rest, but the individual always 
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shows due courtesy to any girl he may 
meet. The girls have themselves to thank 
for the respect which is shown them; 
and they soon learn that they receive only 
such regard as they are able to com- 
mand. 

The newcomer learns this truth from the 
atmosphere she breathes; and I believe 
that as a result you will find more dignity 
on the part of the young woman here 
than you will find in other communities. 
The girls are placed upon their metal and 
the test discovers them to be of good 
gold. Most girls have some friend or 
relative who mourns that they should 
come to a co-educational school, but few 
or none suffer by their experience. 

The influence of this college upon its 
students was once aptly stated in these 
words, “If I could claim nothing else 
for this university I could say it trans- 
forms our students; for it tends to make 
the average youth less boorish and the 
average girl less sentimental.” Where 
men are to be had in abundance a girl 
loses much of her sentimentality and be- 
comes less ready to bestow her affections : 
on every creature known as a man. She 
learns to judge calmly of their worth; 
and I do not hesitate to say she becomes 
more fastidious in her taste. She learns 
at least to deport herself with dignity and 
proper reserve; and whatever the sensa- 
tional newspaper may say to the contrary, 
those who live in the community with the 
“co-eds” testify to their dignity and dis- 
cretion. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that all our life here is the answering of. 
life-and-death problems. Our questions 
do not seem so serious to us while we are 
living our answers day by day, and it is 
only where we stand off and view them 
from a distance that we realize their 
momentousness. We are not grave 
women at the ages of nineteen or twenty- 
two. We have our jolly.times like all 
natural girls. We know how to study in 
earnest, and how to play just as ear- 
nestly. 

On Friday evenings we flock to the 
2-cent library where all the popular books 
may be had. With a copy of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Home Journal 
and a thrilling novel under our arms we 
hie us home to a spread. Locked in our 
rooms far from the thoughts of men we 
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indulge ourselves in fun and fudge, or we 
sit before a grate fire and roast marsh- 
malilows. Every week we have our in- 
formal gatherings in the women’s club 
rooms at the gymnasium where we go for 
a few hours’ recreation. The practice we 
thus get in meeting people with ease is 
of untold value, and this is an accomplish- 
ment which every girl has an opportunity 
of acquiring. Few fail to profit by it; 
for, as is often said, the girls as they are 
graduated from the university are much 
superior to the girls as they enter; they 
are, to be sure, four years older, but they 
are more than four years better rounded ; 


and it is the hours of fun that are in large 
measure responsible for this change. 

So, as I now enter upon my last college 
year, I feel different from what I did as 
a freshman; for I have come more and 
more to realize the significance of the 
problems which the newcomer must 
blindly face; and I appreciate more fully 
a girl’s responsibility in walking the strait 
and narrow way ; and, finally, I have had 
some of that broadening influence which 
comes from associating in play-hours 
with people from all over the world. 
This is what three years of college life 
has meant to me. 


The King of Kings 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


in Abyssinia the alarming news 

about the health of the Emperor 
comes as a shock and arouses grave 
fears for the future of the country. 

Menelik has assumed gradually in 
Western eyes the position of the high 
priest of civilization, and has a reputa- 
tion for wisdom and astuteness quite 
stupendous, and which would—if he 
really possessed them—mark him as the 
true son of his great ancestor, King 
Solomon. But altho this picture is 
somewhat highly colored, the Negus has 
been clever enough to understand that 
‘he could not resist the invasion of civ- 
ilization, and that it was only by pitting 
the different European countries, thru 
their representatives, one against the 
other, that he could hope to keep his 
kingdom intact. He has had a strong 
hand over all the rebellious and fierce 
Ras of his country, but when the scepter 
falls from his grasp what but anarchy 
can follow? It is safe to say that there 
is not a Ras or subject in his whole em- 
pire who desires a better state of things 
than that which now exists; indeed 
even in Ethiopia they speak with regret 
of “the good old days!” 

The aspirants to the throne are so 
many that it may roughly be said that 
they comprise all the chief Ras, while 
there are others, such as a natural son of 


: ty those who have followed events 


the Negus, a youth of about twenty, 
whose candidature is highly favored by 
Menelik himself, and a son of Menelik’s 
daughter, Jasu, who, however, is only 
ten years old. Predictions as to the ulti- 
mate outcome are useless, the only sure 
thing being that anarchy and ferocious 
bloodshed will follow the Emperor’s 
death, and who will survive the struggle 
is in the lap of the gods. 

There was one man, Ras Makonnen, 
who Europeans hoped might succeed 
Menelik, since he was even more en- 
lightened than his master, and was diplo- 
matic and intelligent in a high degree, 
for he had traveled in Europe. But he 
died last year, probably thereby setting 
back the future of Abyssinia for an in- 
definite period. 

Ras Olié’s candidature is warmly sup- 
ported by Empress Taitu, his sister, the 
latter being vehemently anti-European 
to the point of not even attempting to 
conceal her hatred of the foreigners and 
their ways. Then there is Ras Michel, 
husband of Menelik’s daughter, who, if 
he finds his own chances nil, will fight 
for his son’s to the last gasp, and so on 
and so on, each Ras having good and 
sufficient reason why all the others at 
least should not sit on the throne of the 
King of Kings. 

With Menelik will disappear one of 
the most picturesque figures of Africa, 
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both sartorially and politically. He is 
six feet tall in his bare feet and muscular 
in proportion. His skin is ebony black, 
and his gleaming white teeth, as yet un- 
touched by the dentist, show continually 
in a broad and good-natured smile, turn- 
ing to a fearful grimace when angered, 
accentuated by his deeply pock-marked 
face. On festal occasions he wears a 
long coat of many colors, covered with 
gold lace; full, white, baggy trousers, 
somewhat too short, and patent leather 
shoes, the costume usually completed by 
red cotton gloves. On his head, above 
an ample white wrapping, reposes an im- 
mense Panama hat, cocked rakishly on 
one side, while over him is carried a red 
silk umbrella with gold fringe. It is 
truly a magnificent sight! His guards 
and soldiers, when in full dress, wear a 
uniform designed for them by a Russian 
artist, called to Abyssinia for the pur- 
pose. It consists in a short, dark-colored 
tunic, with one line of buttons only, cord- 
ed with red for the soldiers and with 
gold for the officers. The trousers are 
so very short that most of the leg re- 
mains bare, as do also the feet, Menelik 
having rebelled at the idea of shoes for 
his “quick steppers,” who, in fact, are 
renowned for their extraordinary swift- 
ness in marching. From their belts hang 
cartridge cases, while they carry, besides 
a rifle, a sword and short dagger. The 
officers have also a revolver. The cap, 
if so it may be called, is the most curious 
feature of this most interesting costume. 
The ordinary soldiers’ cap not seeming 
appropriate, a plume of feathers was 
substituted, those of the officers being 
ostrich, held to: the head by a species of 
round comb. And thus the Ethiopian 
army, with black faces glistening under 
gay feathers, proceeds to battle with the 
proud consciousness of being the most 
gorgeous troops in Africa. A propos of 
these uniforms and the state of nature 
to which the men are accustomed comes 
the following story. One day a soldier 
asked leave for twenty-four hours of 
Colonel Leontieff, at that time general 
factotum in Abyssinia, which was grant- 
ed. After the time was up the man pre- 
sented himself in barracks stark naked. 
“Where is your uniform?” sternly de- 
manded the Colonel; “how dare .you 
come before me like that!” “Why,” said 
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the culprit, “you gave me leave of ab- 
sence, and I went in mufti!” 

These troops, no matter what their 
adornments, are fierce and courageous in 
war, bad opponents among the African 
hills, as Italy and even England have 
found, but for all that the only European 
implements of warfare among them are 
their rifles and their admirable discipline. 
Lately their chief fighting has been in 
keeping rebellious tribes in subjection, 
and raiding when they need food or 
when they fancy a few other things. 

Altogether the Abyssinian forces num- 
ber about 210,000 men, the standing 
army being 70,000. When Menelik as- 
cended the throne they were many less; 
in fact, two-thirds of the actual Ethio- 
pian Empire is composed of districts con- 
quered, under the Emperor, by methods 
which we should certainly call barbaric 
—raiding, burning, taking prisoners to be 
mutilated and later turned into slaves, 
profiting by the superiority which their 
rifles gave to subdue those whose arms 
were only lances. Thousands of Gallas, 


who tried to resist, were killed yearly 
and their children and wives made slaves, 
their possessions taken and their villages 


razed. The civilization of Menelik is 
confined to automobiles and kodaks; the 
heart of the savage is still there. 

In times of peace Menelik tried to im- 
prove the condition of his subjects and 
went about it in the truly paternal man- 
ner of experimenting on himself first. 
He began with champagne a few years 
ago, a half dozen bottles being presented 
to him by some passing foreigner. He. 
together with two other “investigators,” 
drank steadily, until, incapacitated, they 
were carried to their couches. The next 
morning they all three woke with verv 
“swelled heads,” and then and there de- 
cided that champagne would not be good 
for the Abyssinian health, so spirits of all 
kinds—except supernatural ones—were 
forbidden. The Negus then turned his 
attention to tobacco which had been in- 
troduced to the country by the few Euro- 
peans in Adis Abeba. One day, with 
great solemnity, the people of the capital 
were called together to see their ruler 
smoke for them, what proved to be his 
first and last pipe. He had borrowed the 
pipe and some very strong tobacco—it 
must have been Italian—and began. He 
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persisted until the pipe fell from his 
nerveless hand, and he fled from the pres- 
ence of his wonderstruck, and, it must be 
confessed, amused subjects, whom he. had 
assembled for the trial. Since then even 
the odor of the weed recalls those mo- 
ments of terrible suffering, and the pro- 
hibition for Abyssinians to smoke was at 
once issued, but called forth such storms 
of rebellion and wrath that it was hur- 
riedly withdrawn. An absolute ruler 
cannot do everything, there is a point 
where even a “paternal” sovereign must 
pause. 

His Queen, Taiti, is only less notable 
than her husband. Tall, and of overflow- 
ing proportions, with thick hair, kept 
black by a process which is a secret be- 
tween her and her hairdresser in Paris, 
she exercises a predominating influence 
over her husband, which is against all 
progress and civilization. Her heartiest 
desire is to return to the times and cus- 
toms of her youth, when the Emperor 
daily raided his neighbor if in need of 
amusement or slaves, and when there was 
no talk of morality, railways or foreign- 
ers. She heartily detests anything that 
spells progress and has rejected all the 
wiles of Westerners except in regard to 
the before mentioned hairdresser, and a 
milliner who provides her with silk stock- 
ings and hats. Otherwise she is still and 
always will be a thoro “savage.” The 
costume for festal occasions is as gor- 
geous as that of Menelik, being composed 
of silks, fine linen and jewels, but hus- 
band and wife are seldom seen side by 
side as she never leaves the palace garden 
on foot. As I hinted before her great 
passion is silk stockings—openwork for 
choice, thru which her black flesh gleams 
with a peculiar effect—and Paris hats! 
She does not stick entirely to the latest 
mode as her taste runs to quantity rather 
than quality, so that the immense masses 
of ribbons, artificial flowers and feathers 
which she perches on her woolly hair 
makes her quaint in the extreme. 

Taitt’s history has been a stormy one. 
She began life as an obscure Princess, 
and had five husbands before marrying 
Menelik, who has since required absolute 
faithfulness from her, altho he takes con- 
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siderable license himself. While dislik- 
ing foreigners and working against them, 
Taiti: has not been able to eliminate them 
and their influence from the Court, so she 
has lately been hedging by “taking up 
Germany,” and it is supposed that this 
accounts for Menelik’s failure to ratify 
the famous Anglo-Franco-Italian Con- 
vention. Her most intimate friend is an 
Abyssinian woman married to a German 
of Palestine, who have lately taken up 
their abode at Adis Abeba. Following 
them came a group of Germans, who 
have begun to colonize some concessions 
made them, and so the little inner circle, 
which has the Queen for center, is en- 
larging. But with all this the moment 
the Emperor dies and there is an anti- 
foreign movement the “savage” will very 
likely gain the upper hand, and Taitt will 
turn upon her friends, the Germans, with 
the same impartiality as upon the French, 
English and Italians. Anarchy is before 
Abyssinia and it must work out its own 
salvation. 

No mere white man could begin to re- 
member all the titles which Menelik 
claims. The Lion of Judah, the King of 
Kings of Ethiopia, the Negus Neghesti, 
the Lieutenant of God, are a few of them, 
while he claims descent from the Queen 
of Sheba and King Solomon. According 
to Abyssinian tradition the beautiful 
Queen of Sheba went to King Solomon’s 
Court, disguised as a man, and was so 
impressed by the King’s penetrating her 
disguise that she married him. Her son 
she called Menelik, and there has never 
been another until today, altho Menelik 
II comes down, he says, in direct suc- 
cession thru his grandmother on_ his 
father’s side. However, should Menelik 
pass away the line of Solomon would not 
die out, as every other Abyssinian claims 
the same descent, being particularly in- 
sistent on the Queen of Sheba’s part in 
the ancestry. So far is the idea of this 
ancestry carried with Menelik that people 
contend that the dream of having inher- 
ited Solomon’s wisdom is what has made 
him peculiarly open to Western ideas; 
he wants to prove himself a worthy de- 
scendent of the founder of his Dynasty. 


Rome, Itaty. 


+ 





The Helpmate* 


ALONG with extraordinary success in 
literary world May Sinclair has produced 
the effect of great personal dignity by 
her serene, unhurried silences. At a 
time when the rabbit - like fecundity of 
the average popular writer of fiction 
comes so near being disgusting, she has 
waited three years before figuring again 
as the heroine novelist of the season. 
And that she is starring once more in this 
role no one may doubt who reads her 
new book. 

At first we are inclined to regret that 
she has chosen a theme often vulgarized 
already in fiction by interpretations as 
sensuous as they have been intimate and 
irreverent. But in Miss Sinclair’s work 
we are at once reminded of a certain 
high quality in her genius, its sublime 
unconsciousness of any fashion that has 
gone before, of her power to renew the 
face of things, and, above all, of a kind 
of original integrity which standardizes 
her ideas and preserves them against the 
light challenge of the passing day. Thus 
this story becomes a revelation along the 
very lines of life and even of art, over 
which so many other writers have cast 
the blur of their more or less indecorous 
imaginations. 

Her purpose, for this is undoubtedly 
a story with a purpose, is to prove the 
essential purity of a man, supposed to be 
corrupt, and also to rate accurately the 
spiritual parsimony of a woman admired 
for her piety. The dramatic interest de- 
pends upon the damaging effect this 
woman has upon this man in the marital 
relation. And she has succeeded so well 
in her undertaking that the professional- 
ly good are sure to be shocked and of- 
fended by her reasoning, to say nothing 
of her convictions. 

The story opens with Mrs. Majendie, 
a bride of three days, in a state of epi- 
leptic virtue because she has just dis- 
covered that Mr. Majendie “sinned” 
seven years before. Then follows the 
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malicious spiritual process by which the 
young wife, whose moral vanity has been 
outraged, practically divorces herself 
from her husband. From that time forth 
she indulges in that martyrdom which 
some women enjoy by doing their duty 
to husbands whom they have deliberate- 
ly made distasteful to themselves thru a 
morbid kind of soul - stretching away 
from what is physical and natural. She 
becomes a spiritual voluptuary with a 
“sublime infidelity to earth.” We have 
all seen the type, pale, pure house-fraus 
with dying eyes and a capacity for ex- 
pressing a kind of scorpion piety with 
their tongues. Mrs. Majendie differs 
only in the vigor of her physical consti- 
tution and her fastidious refinements. 
And the patience, the diffidence, the 
whimsical humor with which the young 
husband bears her persecutions is inimi- 
table. Each time she passes further 
from him into some remoter region of 
her virtuous trance, he attempts to woo 
her and win her afresh. “If,” he ob- 
serves upon one of these occasions, 
“there are to be many more of these re- 
markable transformations of Anne, I 
shall have all the excitement of polyg- 
amy without its drawbacks!” But, as 
the years pass and Mrs. Majendie re- 
cedes more and more into the circle of 
her own friends, with their rarefied intel- 
ligences and pallid spiritualities, it goes 
without saying that Mr. Majendie grew 
desperate and relapses. The reason why 
is one of the finest bits of interpretation 
in the story, and it is the part most apt 
to offend the professionally good, not 
because the author condones the sin, but 
because she places the emphasis where it 
belongs, upon the provocation. For, 
after all, the professionally good are 
merely the brute critics of life who ac- 
cept no version of the truth that does 
not coincide with the tyrannies of their 
own convictions. While she deals with 
intimacies often attempted and never 
justified in the usual sensational story, 
she has preserved all the tender secrets 
of love with a delicacy and a chastity 
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that is beyond praise. The Helpmate is 
one of the most truthful novels written 
in many a day and therein lies its dignity 
and worth. And the wonder of it is not 
the art and ease with which the author 
manages a difficult situation, nor even 
the literary excellence of her style, but it 
is her noble patience with the pathos of 
humanity, her amazing comprehension 
of the human heart and her willingness 
to tell all the piteous truth without de- 
grading it. 
& 
Philippine History 

VOLUMES 39, 41 and 42 of Blair and 
Robertson’s documentary history* are 
principally occupied with papers and 
translations bearing on the eccles- 


iastical controversies that resounded 


in the Philippines in the closing 
years of the seventeenth and early 
years of the eighteenth centuries, and 
with translations from various friar- 
chronicles, or “histories,” so-called. In 
considerable degree, the “ethnological 
appendices” which occupy nearly all of 
volumes 40 and 43 partake of the same 
character, being drawn from the old friar- 
chronicles. However, they comprise for 
the most part passages or chapters which 
have served as standards for reference 
as to Filipino character, traits and cus- 
toms, and hence they have a special value 
in a series of this sort. Fathers Colin, 
Combés, San Antonio and Zufiga were 
primarily compilers, and their evidence 
as to primitive Filipino customs must 
also be gauged by the fact that they wrote 
one or more centuries after the conquest ; 


‘in this light, the discriminating reader 


will assign chief value to such observa- 
tions of Colin, Combés and Zifiiga as 
are evidently based upon their own ex- 
tended experiences. Considerable ma- 
terial dealing especially with the Moros 
is presented. In volume 39 the nar- 
rative of the English traveler, Wil- 
liam Dampier, is concluded, it con- 
taining points of interest for historian 
and ethnologist in his accounts of ex- 
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periences in Mindanao and in the Batan 
Islands at the extreme north of the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago. A useful piece of 
editorial compilation is the little appendix 
on Moro pirate raids in the seventeenth 
century (volume 41). Among the illus- 
trations perhaps the one of most interest 
is a reproduction of the map of Magen- 
danao (Mindanao) by Fakynolano, elder 
brother of the Sultan (about 1700), from 
the original in the British Museum. One 
meets the Moro problem as it appeared 
in the nineteenth century, too, in the Je- 
suit letters (1880-1887) reproduced in 
the volume 43 appendix, and, of especial 
interest to American readers, the story of 
the first official relations of the United 
States with Sulu, in extracts from Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes’s “Narrative of the Wilkes 
Expedition and His Treaty with the Sul- 
tan (1842).” 

The controversies between civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities and between the 
ordinary jurisdiction and the regulars (in- 
volving also disputes and jealous rivalries 
among the religious orders themselves) 
centering about the persons of Arch- 
bishop Pardo and Archbishop Camacho 
are well presented in volumes 39 and 42 
respectively. Praise should also be given 
the editing in volume 41 of the Recollect 
history (Father Assis, supplemented by 
Father Concepcion), likewise intrinsic- 
ally valuable for its fund of miscellaneous 
information. Much less is this true of the 
passages from Friar Diaz in volume 42. 

One turns with relief from the eccles- 
iastical matters which so monopolize the 
pages of Philippine history as thus far 
presented to documents like the “Extracto 
Historial” of Alvarez de Abreu (volumes 
44 and 45)‘ and a private letter of 1730 
from a Spanish official in the Philippines 
(volume 44). The latter: gives an in- 
sight into the cliques in Spain, Mexico 
and‘the Philippines, and their intrigues 
for office, commercial advantages and 
other favors. The “Extracto Historial” 
sheds great light on the details of the 
galleon-trade, and gives incidentally data 
on Philippine revenues, the Spaniards in 
the Islands, and the total failure to de- 
velop Philippine resources proper up to 
1720. 

Half of volume 45 is given to an ap- 
pendix on “Education in the Philippine 
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Islands,” which is concluded in volume 
46 (1907). Much valuable material has 
here been brought together, more than 
_ appears on this subject in any other sin- 
gle place. Moreover, the apparatus of 
notes, bibliographical and other, consti- 
tutes an exceedingly commendable piece 
of editorial work. 

Volume 47 has much useful matter, 
especially Governor Valdés Tamén’s 
“Survey” (1739), for military and eccle- 
siastical matters; a Jesuit letter of 1749, 
on Moro relations; Auditor Enriquez’s 
letter of 1746 and Nicholas Norton’s 
proposals (1759) for fostering Philip- 
pine development and trade, for their 
politico-economic bearings. Many data 
bearing on economic and fiscal matters 
in the Philippines during the eighteenth 
century are also brought out in the anno- 
tations. 

Auditor Viana’s Memorial of 1765, 
never before published (perhaps because 
Viana was persona non grata to the 
friars), taking up nearly one-half of vol- 
ume 48, is a keen criticism of Spanish 
commercial and administrative policy. 
The other documents in this volume bear 
mostly on politico-religious matters, in- 
cluding a royal decree of 1751 regarding 
usurpations and abuse in connection with 
the friar estates near Manila, which 
document was published in La Demo- 
cracia of Manila in Igo. 

Volume 49 is devoted entirely to the 
capture of Manila by the English in 
1762, their occupation, and Anda’s suc- 
cessful resistance to the extension of 
their conquest beyond the capital. The 
edition, as also of volume 50, which cov- 
ers the last third of the eighteenth cen- 
tury mainly with translations of pub- 
lished works, has been very well done. 

Volumes 46-50, issued during the 
present year, bring the chronological 
record -down to 1800, leaving only five 
more volumes of this long series to pre- 
sent documents and data upon the nine- 
teenth century in the Philippines (the 
most important of all for American read- 
ers). Moreover, out of the remaining 
five volumes must be taken the space to 
be occupied by the promised topical in- 
dex of the whole series, and also the 
space to be devoted to special biblio- 
graphical data ‘on the whole period of 
Philippine history. 
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Three New Shaw Plays 


THE latest is the most interesting vol- 
ume* of Brentano’s new edition of Shaw, 
because none of the three plays in it has 
appeared in print before and only one of 
them has been played often enough in 
this country for many people to see it. 
This is the little skit, “How He Lied to 


Her Husband,” Shaw’s parody of his 


own play “Candida,” a parody in which 
the people act more sensibly and natural- 
ly than they did in the original. Major 
Barbara has not yet crossed the At- 
lantic and John Bull’s Other Island 
ran only a few nights when it was put on 
the stage in New York City two years 
ago. Our people were not vitally inter- 
ested in the Irish question, and the play 
was little more than a witty debate in 
costume. Any one equipped with a good 
pictorial imagination will get as much 
out of it by reading as by seeing it. It 
may even be claimed that the reader of 
Shaw’s plays has the advantage, for he 
gets his prefaces, which are almost as 
long and quite as clever as the plays 
themselves. Major Barbara is a 
dramatization of the conflict between the 
old ideal of. salvation by evangelism and 
the new ideal of salvation by high 
wages; Barbara, who has gone into the 
Salvation Army, standing for the former 
and her father, Undershaft, a millionaire 
manufacturer of cannon and gunpowder, 
taking the other side of the argument. 
Since an increasing number of philan- 
thropists are taking the Shaw side in this 
question, it will be worth while to quote 
the passage in which Undershaft ex- 
pounds his anti-poverty theory, as he 
contrasts his model workingman’s cot- 
tages with the Salvation Army barracks: 

Undershaft. In your Salvation shelter I 
saw poverty, misery, cold and hunger. You 
gave them bread and treacle and dreams of 
heaven. I give them from thirty shillings a 
week to twelve thousand a year. They find 
their own dreams; but I look after the drain- 
age 

_ ae And their souls? 

Undershaft. I save their souls just as I 
saved yours. 

Barbara (revolted). 
What do you mean? 

Undershaft. I fed you and clothed you and 


housed you. I took care that you should have 
money enough to live handsomely—more than 


You saved my soul! 


*Joun Butui’s OrHer IsLanp AND MAJor — 
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enough; so that you could be wasteful, care- 
less, generous. That saved your soul from the 
seven deadly sins. 

Barbara (bewildered). 
sins! 

Undershaft. Yes, the deadly seven. (Count- 
ing on his fingers). Food, clothing, firing, 
rent, taxes, respectability and children. Noth- 
ing can lift those seven millstones from Man’s 
neck but money; and the spirit cannot soar 
until the millstones are lifted. I lifted them 
from your spirit. I enabled Barbara to be- 
come Major Barbara; and I saved her from 
the crime of poverty. 

Cusins. Do you call poverty a crime? 

Undershaft. The worst of crimes. All the 
other crimes are virtues beside it; all the 
other dishonors are chivalry itself by com- 
parison. Poverty blights whole cities; spreads 
horrible pestilence; strikes dead the very souls 
of all who come within sight, sound or smell 
of it. What you call crime is nothing; a mur- 
der here and a theft there, a blow now and 
a curse then; what do they matter? they are 
only the accidents and illnesses of life; there 
are not fifty genuine professional criminals in 
London. But there are millions of poor 
people, abject people, dirty people, ill fed, ill 
clothed people. They poison us morally and 
physically; they kill the happiness of society ; 
they force us to do away with our own liber- 
ties and to organize unnatural cruelties for fear 
they should rise against us and drag us down 
into their abyss. Only fools fear crime; we 
all fear poverty. Pah! (turning on Barbara) 
you talk of your half-starved ruffan in West 
Ham; you accuse me of dragging his soul 
back to perdition. Well, bring him to me here; 
and I will drag his soul back again to salvation 
for you. Not by words-and dreams; but by 
thirty-eight shillings a week, a sound house 
in a handsome street, and a permanent job. In 
three weeks he will have a fancy waistcoat; 
in three months a tall hat and a chapel sitting; 
before the end of the year he will shake hands 
with a duchess at a Primrose League meeting, 
and join the Conservative Party. 


The seven deadly 


Ry goa And will he be the better for 
thatr 
Undershaft. You know he will. Don’t be a - 


hypocrite, Barbara. He will be better fed, bet- 
ter housed, better clothed, better behaved; and 
his children will be pounds heavier and bigger. 


& 


The Trimmed Lamp, and Other Stories of 
the Four Million. By O. Henry. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Sidney Porter, better known as 
O. Henry, has a quality of humor all his 
own. Freshness, a playful exaggera- 
tion, an wunexpectedness in turn of 
thought and turn of phrase, are its main 
characteristics. In his earlier tales he 
employed his humor in depicting the 
characters and recounting the doings of 

a motley collection of street fakirs, cow- 

boys, “greasers” and grafters. His prov- 
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ince was an extensive one, with irregu- 
lar boundaries running in-and out all the 
way from Omaha to Caracas. . By right 
of discovery this was his own province, 
to have and to hold. But in his more re- 
cent tales he indicates that he has aban- 
doned it to others. The great city is 
now his realm, and his tales have to do 
with clerks and salesmen and shop girls, 
with politicians and bartenders, with 
artists and writers, with tramps and 
wastrels. It is with the same humor 
that he still graces his stories; but there 
has crept into his work some other qual- 
ities which give it a worth and charm 
that it did not have before. A sympathy 
with suffering, an indignation against 


wrong, an insight ‘into the complex 


springs of conduct, are revealed in all 
this later work. He is keenly observant 
of the varied life of the metropolis, and 
he depicts it delightfully and with under- 
standing. None of his.episodes happens 
in real life just as he relates it; to his 
realism he adds just that touch of exag- 
geration which enables him to make a 
happy or a striking situation. Do for- 
lorn blond girls who “look swell in 
black” ever employ the device of Miss 
Conway in the story of “The Count and 
the Wedding Guest”?. Or do matter-of- 
fact and crusty old German artists ever 
court pneumonia by painting ivy leaves 
in the midst of a sleet storm in order to 
heal the fancies of sick girls, as in the 
story of “The Last Leaf’? We doubt 
it; but we feel anyway that they ought 
to do these things, and that his other 
characters ought to do all the impossible 
things related of them, and so we are 
more than satisfied. We are all the 
richer for Maida and her purple dress, 
for the two adventurers of “The Lost 
Blend,” for the Cossack of Fire Engine 
Company 99, for the city man of “A 
Midsummer Knight’s Dream” and for 
Dan and Nancy of The Trimmed Lamp. 


& 


The British City. The Beginnings of 
Democracy. By Frederic c Howe, Ph. 
D, Pp. xvii, 370. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The British City is not intended as a 
handbook for the man who wishes to 
study municipal government as it exists 
in England. Mr. Howe used his eyes 
and ears to good effect while.he was in 














England; but he went there to look for 
arguments rather than for exact knowl- 
edge. Arguments he found in plenty to 
support the remedies he recommends for 
municipal misgovernment, and he is 
quite conterit to acknowledge that he 
does not “pretend to know how this area 
of one hundred and eighteen square 
miles, called London, is governed.” The 
acknowledgment might be extended to 
much else in English local government 
besides the government of London. 
Parish and district councils, the old 
school boards, and the modern education 
authorities, and boards of guardians for 
the relief of the poor, are all subjects 
concerning which Mr. Howe frequently 
betrays ienorance and misconceptions ; 
as he: does also concerning the munici- 
.pal and Parliamentary franchises and 
the relation of the central government to 
the local authorities. | Nevertheless, in 
spite of these numerous mistakes and 
misconceptions, Mr. Howe has ‘formed 
some very sound and well - grounded 
opinions as to the working of British in- 
stitutions. He lays his finger instantly 
on the cause of the greater part of urban 
and rural poverty, overcrowding and 
misery. In the British land system he 
sees the menace to democracy in Eng- 
land; and in the town council the great 
democratic force which alone can bring 
to bear an organized opposition to the 
mighty power of.the privileged land- 
owners. Mr. Howe’s socialism is not of 
the destructive or anarchic variety. He 
does not wish to sweep away the pres- 
ent condition of things without discrim- 
ination; but he does see that, without 
some change in the English land system, 
in spite of her enormous wealth, Great 
Britain must soon be classed among the 
decadent nations. A country where the 
land is in the hands of a few immense- 
ly wealthy men, who can use its broad 
acres as playthings, while the sturdy 
peasantry is slowly driven from the soil 
and herded into closely-built tenements ; 
a land where almost half the population 
is submerged below the poverty line— 
the line which divides those who have 
enough to eat from those in a chronic 
condition of starvation, however enor- 
mous its wealth—cannot be considered 
as really ._prosperous; and Mr. Howe’s 
plea for real democracy as against the 
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rule of privileged aristocrats is not only 
timely for Great Britain, but is also an 
appeal against the growing division of 
this country into a rich and privileged 
class and a proletariat. - 


& 


ames Fox. A Commentary on 
His Life and Character. By Walter 
Savage Landor. Edited by Stephen 
Wheeler. Pp. xxv, 255. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 

Had Walter Savage Landor’s Com- 
mentary on the Life and Character of 
Charles James Fox been published as 
originally intended in 1812, nothing but 
Murray’s intimate relations with Canning 
and other Tory statesmen of that period 
could have saved both author and pub- 
lisher from trial at the Old Bailey for 
criminal libel. Murray accepted the book 
from Landor, and sent it to the printer 
without reading it. But when the page 
proofs began to appear, and Murray sent 
them to Southey for perusal, Southey be- 
came alarmed at the certain trouble that 
Landor’s free expression of his opinions 
on men and policies would entail for 
Murray; and the upshot of much cor- 
respondence between Murray, Southey 
and Landor was that Landor suppressed 
the book, and Murray and his friends, 
Southey and Gifford, editor of the Tory 
Quarterly Review, congratulated them- 
selves that Murray had got out of a very 
tight place. Landor did not take the sup- 
pression of the book with a good grace. 
He threatened to raise a loan of five thou- 
sand pounds and set up as a publisher, 
so that he could issue without the aid 
or obstruction of the middlemen of liter- 
ature pamphlets which would set the pub- 
lic mind more erect and throw the poli- 
tical factions into the dust. Nothing 
came of this angry threat, and the only 
copy of Landor’s “Commentary on Trot- 
ter’s Life of Fox” that survived was the 
one that Southey had read with so much 
uneasiness and alarm, and that ultimately 
found its way into the library of the Earl 
of Crewe. Landor’s commentary on Fox 
and his equally outspoken comment on 
many of the statesmen of both political 
parties who were Fox’s contemporaries 
and who had survived him would un- 
doubtedly have created a stir had it been 
published in 1812. Duelling had then not 
completely. gone out of fashion in Eng- 
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land; and assuredly Landor would have 
had opportunities in this line of distinc- 
* tion—-opportunities could not have failed 
to come his way in numbers and with 
promptness—for the book is full of rasp- 
ing criticism and bold attack, which could 
not have gone unheeded even if the Gov- 
ernment had not prosecuted Landor for 
criminal libel—a weapon always to hand 
with English Governments in the dark 
days of the ascendancy of Bourbon Tory- 
ism which lay between the beginning of 
the French Revolution and the peace 
after Waterloo. Published today after it 
has lain forgotten for nearly a century, 
it adds nothing to what is already known 
concerning Pitt, Fox, Dundas, Canning 
and Grey and the other politicians whom 
Landor assails. Its present day claim is 
upon students of literature rather than of 
politics; because while it shows the 
strength of Landor’s political convictions 
and his distrust of the leaders of both the 
Tories and the Whigs—a distrust that 
was not unfounded—it is the vigorous 
unconventional prose in which Landor’s 
political and literary convictions are ex- 
pressed that give the volume any perma- 
nent value that attaches to it. It has dis- 
tinctly a value from this point of view— 
a value that is much enhanced by the 
painstaking work which the editor, Mr. 
Stephen Wheeler, has bestowed on the 
introduction—which details the remark- 
able history of the book—and also on the 
notes. 
st 

Religious Liberty in South America. By John 

Lee, D. D. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

Price $1.25. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee has given his 
book on religious liberty in South Amer- 
ica rather too comprehensive a title, in- 
asmuch as it deals directly only with 
Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia; and even 
with regard to these three republics, dis- 
cusses only one or two features of re- 
ligious liberty. Still we would not quar- 
rel with the reverend author on this 
score, so worthy a contribution has he 
made to the literature of human freedom. 
The three republics just mentioned made 
it, until recently, a high misdemeanor to 
exercise publicly any form of worship 
save that of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and had, furthermore, upon their statute 
books laws which invalidated all mar- 
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riages not solemnized according to the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent. The effort 
of Protestant missionaries to have this 
iniquitous legislation abolished: is the 
story here told us by Dr. Lee. And to 
our American ears a significant and 
startling story it is. The American hier- 
archy were silent almost to a man, when 
their co-operation was asked ; the Catho- 
lic press of this country indulged in its 
favorite sport of mud-flinging, when it 
became aware of this movement for civil- 
ization; and the Roman Curia delivered 
one of its Delphic utterances when it was 
at length shamed into speaking. Not one 
of these three agencies of Catholic action, 
it is hardly necessary to say, lifted a 
finger in aid of an enterprise which 
would result in removing iicm_ the 
Catholic Church itself a stigma ‘of shaiae 
Success came to the agitation merely be- 
cause we are living in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Dr. Lee, we repeat, has done a 
good service in publishing this book ; and 
if it were read by American Catholics as 
well as by Protestants, the world would 
be the better for it. It is to be regretted 
that the author has once or twice slipped 
into an expression which is unnecessarily 
bitter, and, perhaps, even unjust. Neither 
would, the volume have suffered, if an 
occasional bit of padding had been left 
out. 


& 
Travaux de l'Institut de Sociologie. Prins: 
De IlEsprit du Gouvernement Demo 


cratique; Fromont: Une Expérience In- 
dustrielle de Reduction de la Journée de 
Travail; Petrucci: Les Origines Natu- 
relles de la Proprieté; Waxweiler: Es- 
quisse d’une Sociologie; Solvay: Note sur 
des formules d’introduction a lEner- 
gétique physio- et psycho-sociologique. 
Brussels: Misch & Thron. 

In 1902, M. Ernest Solvay established 
in Brussels an institute for sociological 
research under a director and scientific 
collaborators. The institute is installed 
in a splendid building of its own and 
equipped with a special library on sta- 
tistics, anthropology, technology and 
history. Under certain conditions it is 
open to all persons who desire to under- 
take personal research, and absolute sci- 
entific independence is guaranteed to 
those engaged by the director. Among 


the “Etudes Sociales” issued by the in- 
stitute, perhaps the most interesting to 
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Americans will be the volume on the 
“Spirit of Democratic Government” by 
M. Prins. The author is sadly at odds 
with modern democracy. He rejects the 
doctrines of popular sovereignty, finds 
the operations of democracies unenlight- 
ened and often futile, and pronounces 
popular government a failure. He has 
more criticism for the tyranny of ma- 
jorities than Rousseau had for the 
tyranny of one. It is the old story; it 
has been told many times before; and 
some wise men will doubtless discover it 
again. Instead of great national de- 
mocracies ruled by parties and repre- 
senting arbitrary divisions of the popula- 
tion, M. Prins would have fuller repre- 
sentation of local diversities, economic 
interests, intellectual persons, historic 
unities and racial groups. In short, his 
work sounds like an echo from the 
speeches of the eighteenth century in de- 
fense of the provincial liberties of 
France. If our ideal be the perpetua- 
tion of provincialisms, class interests, so- 
cial diversity and rural peculiarities, then 
M. Prins’s doctrines are sound, wise and 
timely: It is, after all, the old question 
of enlightenment against mere numbers ; 
we ought to be ruled by the enlightened ; 
democracy is vulgar and offends our 
academic susceptibilities. It may be so, 
but some of us think that the nineteenth 
century, with its criminal law reform, its 
educational achievements, its advance in 
the position of woman, its abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade, its freedom 
of the press and its religious liberty, will 
compare favorably with the enlightened 
despotism or enlightened oligarchy. 
Who are the enlightened and who are 
to choose them? More important than 
this discussion of democratic abstrac- 
tions is M. Fromont’s volume dealing 
with his actual experience in the reduc- 
tion of hours of labor in certain chem- 


ical works of which he has been director - 


for twelve years. The result of his care- 
ful investigation is as follows: In eight 
hours’ work (seven hours and one-half 
effective) the same workers, with the 
same ovens, the same tools and the same 
primary materials have produced as 
much as formerly in twelve hours (ten 
hours effective labor). In addition to 


the economic result there has been a de- 
cided improvement in the morale and 
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living standard of the employees. The 
volume is all the more convincing be- 
cause it comes from the pen of a practi- 
cal man of business.. The founder of 
the institute, M. Solvay, in a brief study, 
has sought to demonstrate the close rela- 
tions which link sociological with biologi- 
cal phenomena. It is a contribution to 
the labors of that new and almost un- 
recognized group of scholars who are 
persistently seeking quantitative meas- 
urements for social phenomena, but it 
may be questioned whether the time has 
yet come for any very valuable generali- 
zations. As a statement of the problem 
of psycho-sociological measurements and 
a timely emphasis on the mathematics of 
sociology, M. Solvay’s work is to be 
commended. It will help to keep alive 
the memory of Quetelet until he shall 
come into his own—not in our day, but 
sometime when men are capable of 
deeper analysis and the materials for 
analysis are subtler and more accurate 
than now. 
& 


The Life and Letters of Charles Russell 


Lowell. By Edward W. Emerson. 
te York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
2.00. 


To the personal worth of few men, if 
any, who fell in the Civil War, have been 
paid so many gracious tributes as to that 
of General Lowell. He was one of the 
three nephews of the poet Lowell who 
were killed in that war. Born in 1835, 
he graduated at Harvard only five or 
six years before the contest began. He 
chose a business life, and was succes- 
sively a clerk, an apprentice in a gun 
factory, a superintendent in a rolling 
mill; then, after a two-year interval of 
travel induced by a breakdown in health, 
the treasurer of a Western railroad com- 
pany, and finally the manager of a Mary- 
land iron works. Immediately on hear- 
ing of the attack on the Massachusetts 
troops in Baltimore he enlisted, serving 
for a time as a scout and afterward as a 
captain in the Third United States Cav- 
alry.. For gallantry at Williamsburg 
and Slatersville, in McClellan’s Penin- 
sular campaign, he was breveted major, 
and was placed on the commanding gen- 
eral’s staff. He was at South Mountain 
and Antietam, and was chosen by Mc- 
Clelian to carry to the President the 
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thirty-nine Confederate standards cap- 
tured in the Maryland campaign. In the 
winter of 1862-63 he organized the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Cavalry. He was for 
a considerable time in charge of the 
campaign against Mosby, and was later 
with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley 
as a brigade commander. He was killed 
at Cedar Creek (October 19, 1864) 
while forming his men for one of the 
final charges. His commission as brig- 
adier-general of volunteers was signed 
on the day he was killed, and the further 
honor of a promotion to be chief of cav- 
alry under Sheridan was to have been 
given him. Perhaps the most adequate 
tribute to his qualities is that made by 
his immediate commander, Gen. Wesley 
Merritt : 

“A more gallant soldier never-buckled saber. 

His coolness and judgment in the field were 
unequalled. An educated and accomplished 
gentleman, his modest, amiable yet independ- 
ent demeanor endeared him to all his superi- 
ors in rank. His inflexible justice, temperate 
yet unflinching conduct of discipline, made him 
respected and loved by his subordinates.” 
A year before his death General Lowell 
married Josephine Shaw, whose long and 
noble career in philanthropy and social 
reform is quite as memorable as that of 
her husband in the field. She survived 
her husband forty-two vears. 


& 


Christian Theology in Outline. By William 
Adams Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Considerable interest naturally at- 
taches to a text-book of doctrinal the- 
ology by the Professor of Dogmatics in 
the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, because of that institution’s repu- 
tation for freedom from ecclesiastical 
control and the advanced theological po- 
sition of many of its teachers. Those 
who turn to Professor Brown’s treatise 
expecting to light upon flagrant heresy 
will be disappointed. It is evidently the 
author’s strenuous desire to be orthodox 
and to retain as far as possible the classi- 
cal terms in the expression of religious 
truth. He writes for those who find 
themselves restless under prevailing 
creeds and confessions. In full sym- 
pathy with their difficulties and the move- 
ments which have occasioned their res- 
tiveness he seeks to read into the old 











phrases the religious convictions of the 
present, and so to modify and interpret 
the usual statements of doctrine as to 
make them tolerable for those to whom 
newer light has broken forth. His book 
is thus an attempt to mediate between 
the old and the new, and to show how 
the new may be welcomed without vio- 
lent break with the past. The endeavor 
is a pious one, and is pursued with dili- 
gence and in a kindly spirit of Christian 
conciliation. It may be questioned, how- 


-ever, whether Professor Brown is alto- 


gether justified in retaining the orthodox 
terminology for his modern doctrine: for 
example, whether “God’s Threefold 
Manifestation,” as described in this text- 
book, is the historic doctrine of the Trin- 
ity ; whether the supernatural which “re- 
ceives its true meaning in the personal,” 
“the false antithesis between nature and 
the supernatural” being removed, will be 
accepted by supernaturalists; whether a 
miracle which “has to do with those 
higher beginnings in which man is con- 
scious of receiving new knowledge and 
life from God” will be accounted really a 
miracle. In doctrine as well as in prac- 
tice it is somewhat difficult to “serve two 
masters.” Yet a blessing is pronounced 
upon peacemakers, and whether Dr. 
Brown is entitled to the latter text or the 
former will be decided differently by dif- 
ferent individuals, according as_ they 
judge his mediating endeavor successful 
or otherwise. 
& 


Social Silhouettes. By G. W. E. Russell. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
There is an interest for the American 

readers in these slight and _ friendly 

studies of contemporary English life. 

Attempting no serious analysis, and writ- 

ten with no thought beyond England, 

they exhibit, unintentionally, the differ- 
ences between these kindred peoples. 

To Mr. Russell the English schoolboy ap- 

pears, curiously, as he does to that very 

different observer, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
and is quite unlike the American board- 
ing-school product. The “plutocrat” 
and the “invalid” are the same uninter- 
esting abnormialities. in one country as in 
another. The pieasantest of all the series 
is the appreciative and withal quietly 
humorous group on the clergy of the Es- 
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tablished Church, which brings to mind 
the athletic and healthful teaching that 
came to us trom England thirty years 
ago in Thomas Hughes’s little volume, 
“The Manliness of Christ.” 


a 
Literary Notes 


....A most complete series of reproduc- 
tions of Rembrandt’s Paintings, Etchings, 
and Studies will be found in a special double 
number issued by The Internatiqnal Studio, 
edited by Emil Michel. The plates consist of 
photogravure and colored illustrations. John 
Lane Company announces this volume for 
September publication. 


.... Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, 
have a good list of juvenile books, including 
the continuations of several popular series 
such as The Great Year, by A. T. Dudley; 
Four Boys in the Land of Cotton, by E. T. 
Tomlinson; Defending His Flag, by E. Strate- 
meyer; Helen Grant, Senior, by Amanda M. 
Douglas; Five Little Peppers in the Little 
Little Brown House, by Margaret Sidney; 
Ruth Erskines’s Son, by Pansy; and Boyhood 
Days on the Farm, by C. C, Munn. 


Thomas Whittaker, Inc. has just 
brought out for the American trade a very in- 
teresting and valuable series of Biographical 
Sketches by well known authors, entitled The 
Leaders of, the Church, 1800-1900. The fol- 
lowing volumes are now ready: Bishop West- 
cott, by Joseph Clayton; Dean Church, by D. 
C. Lathbury; F. D. Maurice, by C. F. C. 
Masterman; Dr. Liddon, by G. W. E. Rus- 
sell; Bishop Wilberforce, by Reginald. G. 
Wilberforce; Dr. Pusey, by G. W. E. Russell. 


....For unemotional and meditative people, 
especially those who are a little troubled by 
religious uncertainty, the sermons of the late 
Frederic E. Dewhurst in The Investment of 
Truth (The University of Chicago Press) are 
of the best sort. Dr. Dewhurst was a man of 
unusual gifts, among which were religious in- 
sight and the faculty of clear speech. He was 
not a noisy prophet, but he could make a 
chosen text ring with truth from which one 
could not escape. We would like to think that 
much American preaching is of this quality. 


.... Thomas Nelson & Sons have issued an 
extremely attractive edition of the American 
Revised Version of the Bible, in minion, 12mo, 
and in a black-faced type cast for the purpose, 
which makes it very plain to read. The thin, 
but opaque, India paper allows the volume to 
be very compact. he marginal references 
are of the best selection, and the pronuncia- 
tion of the proper names is fully indicated. 
There are appended a dozen biblical maps and 
a list of places with letters and figures show- 
ing where to find them on the maps. This 
American Revised Version is the best in ex- 
istence, and the only one that should be bought 
for American readers, and a more convenient 
style than the present, with its limp cover 
and red gilt edges, can hardly be imagined for 
ordinary eyes. ‘ 
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IF you are not quite certain as to whether 
or not you are a fool, the chances are against 
you.—Atchison Globe, 


THE AUTHOR’S PRIMER, 

Wuat is a book? 

A collection of printed pages with the au- 
thor’s name at the top of each one. 

How may an author be recognized? 

By the famous books he intends to write. 

What class of authors is greatly in the ma- 
jority? 

Those that are unable to sell their creations. 

What is a stylist? 

A writer who keeps up with the latest styles 
in writing. 

To attain success in writing, what is neces- 
sary? 

A sufficient number of friends to purchase 
the book. 

What is a poet? 2 

A person who wears net ties and is unable 
to sell the verse he writes. 

What is a vérse-writer? 

A person who sells poetry. 

What is a short story? 

A story with a startling title. 

Why is plot construction necessary in writ- 
ing stories? 

It isn’t; but the editors are foolish enough 
to think it is. 

What is a juvenile story? 

A story in which the juveniles display the 
judgment of mature people. 

Are there any unsold stories? 

Oh, yes; the best stories are always unsold. 

In writing a story what should the author 
bear in mind? 

The size of the check he will accept for it. 

Why do editors return stories? 

Because return postage is enclosed. 

State another reason. - 

It does not mean that the story is without 
merit, but that it is merely unsuited for their 
present needs, or they may be overstocked with 
material. 

How may a writer give his stories to the 
world? 

By purchasing a magazine in which to pub- 
lish them. 

What is an article? 

A statement of facts that will excite a con- 
troversy. 

What is a critic? 

A man who says your book would be good 
if you had written it better, 

What is a dramatic critic? 

A critic who can roast a play without going 
to see it. 

What is a genius? 

A person who sits down and dashes off a 
story without having to think about it. 

What is the necessary qualification of a 
genius? 

A position in the business world which will 
support him while dashing off stories. 

hat is the crying need in the literary 
world? 

A publisher who will accept stories that 
cannot be disposed of elsewhere.—Life. 
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Undemocratic Criminal Law 


Ir there is one thing rather than an- 
other which a democratic people should 
scrupulously maintain it is “equality be- 
fore the law.” Yet if there is one thing 
rather than another in which democracy 
has thus far been a failure, it is precisely 
this obligation. Neither American citi- 
zens, nor those of any other land, are 
now, or ever have been, equal before the 
law. 

And the inequality is of the most un- 
fortunate description that could possibly 
exist ; it is-the inequality of the rich and 
the poor. It is worth while to call to 
mirid some of its details at the present 
moment, because there is obviously a 
growing disposition in this country to 
think disparagingly of the judicial branch 
of our State and Federal governments. 
We cannot long ignore the persistent at- 
tacks of the so-called populistic element 
upon what is regarded as judicial nullifi- 
cation of the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in statute law. The nation that 
has lost its respect for the judiciary is 
standing in slippery places. But the judi- 
ciary that would be respected must both 
deal justly and love mercy. 

No one can read the history of crime 
and punishment in Great Britain from 
the days of Henry II until now without 
getting hot with indignation over the 
ruthless fashion in which the machinery 
of justice has been used by the land-own- 
ing and other property-holding classes to 
make “the lower orders” know and keep 
their place. No other one thing is so 
characteristic of English criminal law as 
its immense respect for property and its 
low estimate of human life. At this pres- 
ent moment the more reputable London 
newspapers are conducting a vigorous 
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crusade against the -police magistrates, 
who are daily guilty of such monstrosi- 
ties as letting off a brute with a fine of 
1os. 6d. for knocking his wife down in 
the street when she refused to give him 
money for drink, and sending a boy to 
jail for sixty days for damaging growing 
potatoes and stealing two footballs. 

The ruthlessness of the Tory judges in 
America was a much larger factor in pre- 
cipitating the revolutionary uprising of 
the colonists than historians have gener- 
ally recognized. Indeed, the first acts of 
open opposition to British authority were 
the breaking up of courts in various 
places by effectively organized mobs. 
After the Revolution, the remorselessness 
with which the courts enforced imprison- 
ment for debt against veterans of the 
Continental Army who had lost all their 
possessions thru prolonged absence from 
their farms, and payment for their loyal 
service in worthless Continental money, 
was the chief cause of such uprisings as 
Shay’s Rebellion. 

Undoubtedly we have made progress 
toward the fair treatment of rich and 
poor alike when accused of criminal mis- 
conduct. But in two or three highly im- 
portant matters we are still placing the 
poor at great disadvantage, and giving 
the rich an unrighteous immunity. 

For one thing, we have permitted the 
growth of a most complicated and costly 
legal procedure, with endless appeals, 
against which Mr. Justice Brewer and 
other sober-minded jurists have been 
raising the voice of warning. The net 
product of this wretched system is, not 
to put too fine a point on it, that a miser- 
able “dago” charged with murder may 
go to the electric chair at comparatively 
low rates of transportation, while a de- 
generate millionaire can make the county 
and his relatives spend two or three for- 
tunes before he gets a final decision 
upon his fate. 

Quite as iniquitous and as _ mis- 
chievous, in our judgment, is our custom 
of attaching to criminal acts the alterna- 
tive penalties of fine or imprisonment. 
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The practical effect of granting this dis- 
cretion to the court is to let off the well 
to do—particularly the officer of a cor- 
poration—with a money penalty, which 
he does not greatly feel, and which does 
not tar him with disgrace, while the poor 
man stands an exceedingly good chance 
of going to jail. The plan is defended 
on the ground that the poor man cannot 
pay the fine, and therefore must of ne- 
cessity be otherwise punished. This de- 
fense has never been anything but ridic- 
ulous, the obviously proper scheme being 
to give the court adequate discretion as 
to the amount of the fine where fine is 
the penalty. To the day laborer a fine of 
one dollar may be a much more serious 
matter than a penalty of twenty-five dol- 
lars is to the moderately well-to-do auto- 
mobilist who can’t refrain from exceed- 
ing the speed limits. The terrible to-do 
that was raised by corporation interests 
over the fine imposed upon the Standard 
Oil Company was the hot and imprudent 
talk of men who have become so accus- 
tomed to practical immunity that they 
don’t know when they are let off easy. If 
the officers of the penalized corporation 
are guilty of one-tenth of the crimes 
charged against them they should go to 
the penitentiary. 

The fine for all, poor or rich, or im- 
prisonment for all, rich or poor; that is 
the only righteous, the only democratic 
alternative; and we sincerely hope that 
some political party in both State and 
nation, in its effort to check the unrepub- 
lican development of our laws and pro- 
cedure, will make a vigorous and per- 
sistent demand for this fundamental re- 


form. 
wt 


The Olive or the Laurel 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE has an un- 
equaled opportunity to show what are its 
educational ideals, whether it wishes its 
students to strive for the wreath of wild 
olive, as the prize of athletic prowess, or 
for the crown of laurel as the reward of 
artistic and intellectual achievement. 
Most of our American colleges are at- 
tempting, with very bad results, to com- 
bine the antagonistic ideals of the sport- 
ing ring and the forum. They are trying 
by all kinds of sophistries, subterfuges 
and compromises to prevent the conflict 


between the opposing forces from com- 
ing to a decisive issue. 3ut now 
Swarthmore has been forced into the 
open to make the great decision. before 
the world by the bequest of coal lands 
valued at a million dollars or more by the 
late Miss Jeanes to that college on con- 
dition that it “shall discontinue and 
abandon all participation in intercollegi- 
ate sports and games.” 

By accepting this the college does not 
sacrifice any of the objects for which 
such institutions are founded and main- 
tained. It does not limit the cultivation 
of the human body by any rational 
method or the indulgence of the play 
spirit in any of its natural forms. It only 
checks an extravagant and abnormal de- 
velopment of these legitimate interests, 
for the modern athletic game, as Veblen 
says, bears the same relation to true 
physical culture that a bull-fight does to 
agriculture. If we could have a real in- 
tercollegiate contest, in which the whole 
number of students of the respective col- 
leges should have a competitive compari- 
son by tests and measurements to show 
which had on the whole the soundest 
bodies and the most symmetrical physical 
development, it might do a great deal of 
good, but under present conditions the 
athletic championship may be, and in- 
deed is quite apt to be, obtained by the 
institution that is most deficient in the 
rational physical training of all its stu- 
dents. The only thing determined by 
our athletic contests is that one college 
has had, money enough and energy 
enough to get together, by fair means or 
foul, a dozen or two youths of extraor- 
dinary physique thru the abnormal de- 
velopment of their congenital abnormali- 
ties. A true sportsman like Sir Thomas 
Lipton would refuse to compete with 
such “freak craft.” 

It is absurd to call Miss Jeanes’s be- 
quest a “bribe.” It merely offsets in part 
the money pressure from the other side, 
leaving Swarthmore free to do what 
many other colleges would be glad to do 
if they could afford it. Talk in private 
with almost any college professor. He 
will probably acknowledge frankly the 
evils of grand-stand athletics; he may 
condemn the system in the strongest 
language and adduce instances of the 
ruin it has wrought to individuals and to 
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the scholarly spirit of institutions, but 
he will end up with, “What can we do 
about it? Ail the other colleges do it. 
It is the biggest advertising scheme they 
have. It attracts students and money 
and the interest of the alumni as nothing 
else can.” : 

But a million or so to a college the size 
of Swarthmore would insure it against 
any serious financial injury, and we be- 
lieve that the adoption of this new policy 
would be to its advantage in other re- 
spects. It would draw students who 
have higher aims than the applause of 
the bleachers. It would attract the at- 
tention of the large and increasing num- 
ber of parents, philanthropists and edu- 
cators who are dissatisfied with present 
college tendencies: It would set a good 
example to the world, and other colleges 
might get up courage enough to do what 
President Eliot, of Harvard; President 
Butler, of Columbia, and President Mac- 
Cracken, of New York, say ought to be 
done. 

The college world would be the better 
for the injection of a little of this kind 
of quakerism. We do not go to the ex- 
treme of objecting to all forms of com- 
petition. The competitive spirit is un- 
deniably needed in modern life, and a 
moderate training of it may be advan- 
tageous. But to avoid its evils the ob- 
ject of competition should be either con- 
sidered of slight importance or be really 
of great importance. In the former case 
the passions of strife will not be aroused 
and in the latter case they will be justified 
by the attainment. In athletic contests 
both conditions are violated ; the prize is 


worthless in itself, yet is regarded as 


worth every sacrifice. Hooting the um- 
pire, rattling the opposition, rooting for 
his own side right or wrong, and staking 
his money on a chance event, is not the 
sort of training a young man ought to 
have if our business and political life is 
to be raised to higher levels. Neither is 
it good for our colleges to compete for 
some bulky brute who can buck the 
center. 

The extravagances of intercollegiate 
sports have become so great that while 
we do not advocate their general aboli- 
tion, it would be well to have one college 
stand out against them. 
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New York’s Street Railways 


CuarGes of a serious character against 
the financiers and corporations that con- 
trolled the street railways of New York 
were made a few years ago by a man who 
had been an officer of one of the compa- 
nies. These charges, involving fraud and 
many violations of the law, were submit- 
ted to the District Attorney, who, after 
some examination, declined to proceed in 
the matter. Since that time the accuser 
has been almost constantly under the sur- 
veillance of detectives employed by the 
street railway company. Quigg, the agent 
who has spent so much of the company’s 
money at Albany and elsewhere, testifies 
that he employed detectives to watch this 
man, who asserts that he was not only 
watched but persecuted. Thanks to the 
new Public Service Commission and its 
keen counsel, Mr. Ivins, the public is be- 
ginning to understand why the company 
has regarded that accuser as a dangerous 
foe who must be closely watched. Al- 
ready the investigation has shown that 
several of his charges were true. 


Control of all the street passenger lines 
in New York is exercised by means of a 
labyrinth of allied corporations, two of 
which were recently placed in the hands 
of receivers. The final consolidation of 
interests was made nearly two years ago. 
At an earlier date, the process of uniting 
the surface lines was accompanied by an 
astounding series of overcapitalizations, 
the enormous weight of which has now 
caused bankruptcy. These overcapitali- 
zations, created for subsidiary properties 
at the time when they were taken into 
the monopoly organization, were for the 
benefit of the manipulating financiers, 
who were able to unload their holdings 
upon the public at high prices. It is with 
respect to these operations that the inves- 
tigation has already brought to light 
much secret and shameful - history, and 
there is more to be uncovered.: 

Some of the transactions of those days 
were recorded in books that have been 
destroyed. Indeed, all the books of the 
main company for the eleven years from 
1891 to 1902 have thus been put out of 
the way. It is admitted that they were 
sold to a purchaser who promised to de- 
stroy them. Why should records be kept 
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that would show how lines bought for’ a 
few hundred thousand dollars were put 
into the combination at a valuation:of ten 
or twénty times that sum? In the future 
some stockholder, suffering from the 
ruinous weight of these overcapitaliza- 
tions, might want to ascertain who had 
been the beneficiaries of this extensive 
preliminary watering. One inviting field 
for official inquiry ‘is that in which evi- 
dence as to these remarkable and highly 
profitable operations may still be found. 
Another is indicated by the shameless tes- 
timony of Lemuel Ely Quigg, who for 
six years was a member of the national 
House of Representatives. 

Quigg admits that in the last four 
years he received from the street rail- 
way company $217,000. This was 
charged to a construction fund, part of 
which was another sum of $798,000 paid 
to persons whose names have been con- 
cealed. The checks have been destroyed 
or “lost,” and no names can be found on 
the stubs of them, which still exist and 
can be inspected. Of the money received 
by Quigg, $40,000 or $50,000 was paid 
by him to persons whose names he does 
not remember or will not tell. He had 
a record of these names, but he destroyed 
it in order that there should be nothing 
of the kind to refresh his memory. The 
expenditures of which he submits a 
record were for interesting purposes. 
By means of hired agents he caused the 
organization of numerous citizens’ asso- 
ciations, whose .influence was used at 
Albany and élsewhere for or against 
pending measures in which his employers 
were interested. One of these associa- 
tions recently appealed to the very com- 
mission before which he testified last 
week. Previous to the merger of the 
Ryan and Belmont interests (which, by 
the way, was accompanied by an injec- 
tion of $108,000,000 of additional water ) 
he created associations to oppose Bel- 
mont’s designs ; afterward he served the 
combination and occasionally promoted 
legislative and other projects which at 
an earlier date he had opposed. His ex 
penditures ranged from $50,000 for a 
great petition from the tenement dis- 
tricts down to $500 paid to a labor leader 
for “agitation” in behalf of one of the 
company’s schemes. Among those whom 
he employed directly or indirectly to 
inake arguments at Albany were two 


men who have recently become justices 
of the Supreme’ Court of the State. If 
the commission could trace the expendi- 
tures of which he preserved no record, 
and could ascertain who were the bene- 
ficiaries in the distribution of the $798,- 
ooo not accounted for, the story of this 
misuse of corporate funds would be still 
more interesting, and probably even 
more discreditable to the persons in- 
volved. 

These revelations or discoveries have 
suggested the question: Why was there 
no interference by the authorities? Some 
explanation from District - Attorney 
‘Jerome appears to be due. It may be 
that the law was not violated, altho it 
seems to us that it must have been. If 
such acts are not forbidden by existing 
statutes, new ones that will forbid them 
are needed. And if any of these offenses 
are covered by the present law, the evi- 
dence should now be laid before a grand 
jury. 

The value of Governor Hughes’s new 
Public Service Commission has _ been 
shown as clearly as was that of the In- 
surance Committee in connection with 
which the Governor, as counsel, won 
good fame. If such a commission had 
been at work during the last ten years, 
this shameful exploiting of New York’s 
transportation facilities could not have 
taken place. Quigg could not have 
drawn $217,000 from a “yellow dog” 
construction fund, nor could $798,000 
been paid from that fund to persons who 
are ashamed to let their names be known. 
[f the commission’s powers are insuffi- 
cient, they should be increased by next 
vear’s Legislature. Let us have full pub- 
licity, strict regulation and thoro finan- 
cial inspection for all these municipal 
service companies. In this way can 
fraudulent overcapitalization and manip- 
ulation of securities be prevented, and 
the treasury funds withheld from cor- 
rupt lobbyists. 

s&s 
From Lake Michigan to the 


Gulf 


Tue President’s little vacation is not 
to be thought of chiefly as a hunting ex- 
cursion to shoot bears and stick pigs in 
the cane-brakes of Louisiana, but rather 
as a lecturing lesson to the country of the 
importance of maintaining and improv- 
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ing the great free waterways that traverse 
our national domain. He has sailed down 
the Mississippi on one of the remaining 
steamboats, that he may see for himself 
what is left of what was once a great 
commercial industry, and that he may re- 
mind, or teach, the Atlantic East and the 
Pacific West that the great Mississippi 
River is the chief arterial system of our 
country, and that it is of vital importance 
that its current flow unimpeded from the 
Canadian border to the Mexican Gulf. 

The oceans are free to all. There com- 
petition is open to the whole world. - No 
nation can shut out other nations; the 
worst it can do is to forbid its own citt- 
zens to sail the seas in ships built abroad. 
Equally the great rivers of our country 
are open to all who will sail on them. 
They are interstate waterways along 
which any tramp steamer or any man’s 
sloop or boat may pass. No St>te, no 
trust or combination can monopolize their 
trade. Railroads may belong to corpora- 
tions or to a combination of corporations, 
and we: have learnt that it is necessary to 
curb their wild finance and to prevent 
their unfair discriminations. But the 
rivers are free. 

Yet the railroads have got the better of 
the rivers. Their trains cost more, but 
they are faster and surer. The rivers 
have tortuous channels, and they have 
broad shallows that forbid all but the flat- 
bottomed boats. The rivers fail to do 
their proper work in providing an auto- 
matic curb on the extravagant charge of 
railroad traffic. Particularly from Cairo 
to St. Louis there is needed a thoro sys- 
tem of a safe channel, which shall give 
us a regular depth of 14 feet, so that re- 
spectable steam-craft can safely pass 
along to the Gulf. 

One who has sailed the muddy Mis- 
souri in one of the old flat-bottomed 
steam-craft, square and open at the prow, 
where stands the man with line kept 
thrown all the time, knows the difficulty 
and danger of these sand-bars. Deliber- 
ately he calls out, “Twelve feet,” “Eleven 
feet,” “Mark twain,” “Nine feet,” “Eight 
feet,” as the water shallows, but when he 
comes to “Five feet,” “Four and a half,” 
“Four,” the line flies fast and the voice 
calls sharp, and the pilot backs the boat 
in a hurry, unless it has already stuck on 
the bar, when the two long legs of beam 


dre dropt on end into the water, and by 
them, attached to ropes, the prow of the 
boat is lifted up from off the bar. That 
was, or is, the tedious experience of the 
river craft. It is but natural that com- 
merce should have taken to the railway. 

But the railways are now overwhelmed 
with business. Much fast freight and 
most of the passenger traffic will always 
go by them; but for the cheap and bulky 
freight we ought to be able to depend on 
the water traffic. Europe understands 
this. Germany, the most progressive of 
nations, is intersected with canals supple- 
menting her rivers. The rivers them- 
selves are canalized. Other old and rich 
countries are doing the same. Manches- 
ter has her deep and wide ship canal from 
the ocean. She no longer needs to de- 
pend on the railroad to bring her cotton 
to her mills. It is carried in the same 
bottom from New Orleans to Manches- 
ter. We have been very slow to develop 
a similar system. We are just beginning 
to understand the duty. We are digging 
the Panama Canal, and we are widening 
and. deepening the Erie Canal, but we 
have done little for our rivers. We have 
not understood the value to us of our nat- 
ural sources of wealth. 

The country is rich, and it can afford 
to undertake the great task of creating a 
14-foot waterway from Lake Michigan 
and Chicago to New Orleans and the 
Gulf. Then will follow the improvement 
of the affluents of the Mississippi. But 
this will cost much money and will take 
years to accomplish. Already Congress 
has appointed a commission to study the 
problem and prepare a plan. That work 
should be carefully done; and when done 
Congress should unstintedly provide the 
means for carrying it out to its full con- 
clusion. Hitherto jetties and levees have 
been built here and there, now and then, 
but on no settled and continuous system 
independent of party politics’. We should 
undertake this as we have undertaken the 
Panama Canal, largely, and until it is 
done. It is not a matter for States, but 


‘for the National Government. Perhaps 


the States can make their own levees, but 
it is for the National Government to cre- 
ate and keep open the channel which so 
often divides the States. 

And this is not the only task - which 
President Roosevelt, with his large out- 
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look, has set before our people. The field, 


for irrigation in our arid territory is an 
immense one ; and where only sage-brush 
grows we shall one day see the garden of 
America, with many millions of popula- 
tion, unfailingly supplied with abundant 
crops. And our streams and rivers in the 
highlands will supply power and them- 
selves create huge hives of industry. All 
these will require the care of the Govern- 
ment, for the day is past in our history 
when any party will oppose the support 
of internal improvements. 

So we thank President Roosevelt that 
he has engaged in this lecture course of 
addresses along the river towns, and we 
do not begrudge him his rough outing in 
his favorite relaxation with the rifle and 
the wild game. - 


Church Union as Missionaries 


See It 


DousTLess a strong city church can 
assume an indifference to such consid- 
erations as draw those churches together 
which feel the advantage of mutual help- 


fulness. - The National Council of the 
Congregationalists is to be held this 
week in Cleveland, and they will de- 
cide whether they wish to unite with the 
United Brethren and the Methodist Prot- 
estants on the basis proposed. A few 
city churches have sharply objected; 
‘they don’t feel the need of union; and 
several conferences have been persuaded 
cautiously to say, Good, but go slow. 
We have a wise word from Japan, where 
the three denominations all have their 
missionaries, and they unite in session, 
officially and unanimously, in sending an 
appeal to their several boards in favor of 
adopting the basis of union. They say 
they have watched the progress toward 
union “with keenest interest,” and that 
they have “prayed heartily for its con- 
summation.” They feel, as missionaries, 
“the disadvantages of separate organiza- 
tions and work,” and the difficulty of ex- 
plaining “the apparent divisions and an- 
tagonisms of Christian sects.” They see 
that such division prevents “the most 
economical use of mission funds and 
forces,” and results in “real jealousies 
and interferences.” They deprecate the 
magnifying of “unessential differences,” 
and they conclude: 
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“The sympathy, inspiration and effectiveness 
that would result from a wider fellowship and 
a larger unity in plan and organized effort far 
outweigh, in our judgment, the advantage aris- 
ing from separate organizations. 

“We therefore desire to express our earnest 
hope that the contemplated union between the 
three bodies may be duly consummated in 
America and especially that it may be made 
possible to unite under one joint organization 
the missionary work in Japan.” 


This corporate union, with the consol- 
idation of the missionary societies, is pre- 
cisely what the plan proposes. It should 


‘ be considered not with suspicion, but 


with trust in the good faith of the 
brethren. Nor should ecclesiastical self- 
ishness have any part. Each denomina- 
tion should consider how much it can 
give, not how much it can get. Each of 
the three can give much, and the three 
together can do more and can have more 
enthusiasm and confidence than they can 
apart. There is no lion in _ covert 
crouched to devour the unwary. Cer- 
tainly the Congregationalists, who meet 
first, have least reason to fear that they 
will be swallowed up, for they are a 
larger body than the other two com- 
bined. 
as 


Country Teachers 


In September, 1904, Mabel Carney, a 
young Irish girl just out of Normal 
School, began teaching in a country 
school in Magnolia Township, Putnam 
County, Ill. She had high ideals of the 
dignity of her work, was ambitious, hard- 
working, persistent. Her school was 
small, the building dilapidated and poorly 
equipped, the site unattractive. Two 
neighboring schools were equally typical 
of a condition commonplace in every 
State in our country. There are ten 
thousand of these one-room country 
schools in Illinois, and over nine thou- 
sand are far from ideal for their work. 
This Irish girl had been fired by the en- 
thusiasm and success of the ideals set 
forth by O. J. Kern, of Winnebago 
County, and of consolidation of schools 
in other States. She thought consolida- 
tion, dreamed consolidation and talked 
consolidation of these three inefficient 
country schools. , 

She won hearers enough to put the 
question to a vote in the spring of 1905. 
The electors voted down the proposition, 




















The defeat but aroused more of the Irish 
persistence, Lrish determination and Irish 
eloquence. In 1906. the three. districts 
voted to consolidate. -A sympathetic citi- 
zen, John Swaney, gave twenty-four 
acres for a campus. A campus for a 
country school! . Eighteen thousand dol- 
lars voted by the people made the build- 
ing one of the best school houses in II- 
linois. Wagons carry the children who 
are too remote from the building to walk. 
The principal of this country school is 
paid a salary of $1,000. On the campus 
is au agricultural experiment plot of six 
acres conducted in co-operation with the 
Agricultural School of the State Univer- 
sity. A four-year high school course is 
offered with liberal opportunity of elec- 
tion of studies. Country boys and girls 
may here study agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, horticulture, domestic science 
and art, and all phases of work vitally re- 
lated to the fundamental needs of a peo- 
ple living in the country. “Culture” sub- 
jects are not neglected, but most of all, 
the real basic interests of culture among 
an agricultural people are given due em- 
phasis. The culture here developing is 
more than a veneer. A well-graded ele- 
mentary and high school course in a 
building of exceptional excellence, a cam- 
pus of twenty-four acres devoted to agri- 
cultural work, a tract of splendid natural 
forest, an enlarged country neighborhood 
bound into a sympathetically co-operative 
social unity, an abiding interest in the 
best and the truest in real country life, 
possibilities for higher culture not in- 
ferior to those of cities of ten thousand 
people—these are the products of the two 
years of strenuous endeavor of the Irish 
girl with the dynamic ideal. 

The’ insight of the principal of the 
Wesfern Illinois Normal School soon dis- 
covered this teacher of the new order and 
has made her the supervisor of a model 
country school as an integral part of the 
work in solving the problems of country 
schools in Illinois. A formerly dilapi- 
dated country school two miles from the 
Normal School is the present scene of 
her immediate efforts. In the summer 
term of the present year, seventy teachers 
came to learn of her. On July 18th, 
these country teachers organized them- 
selves into the Country Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois; of which Miss Carney 
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is president, so iar as is known, the only 
one of_its kind in this country.. It is 
unique in that it concerns: itself.wholly: 
with the problems and interests of 
country teachers and country . schools. 
Its strong appeal thru its endeavor to 
“make life large and lovely for the 
country child” reaches a feeling of real 
need, and on the first of September, the 
membership was over three hundred 
country teachers and county superinten- 
dents of schcols willing to co-operate in 
turning the thoughts and interests of the 
city-mad population “Back to the 
Country.” 

The organization is for work. Con- 
solidation of schools is but one of the 
devices for the betterment of country 
schools. Strategic districts will be sys- 
tematically -educated into consolidation. 
Others will be helped to solve their 
problems thru the one-room, ungraded 
school. Every member of the organiza- 
tion will go constructively to work to 
contribute some definite item in the 
direction of betterment. Opening the 
eyes, the ears and the intelligence of 
country boys and girls, and parents as 
well, to the wealth of opportunity and 
culture in their own work and life is the 
large but as yet unsolved problem of the 
country school. The Irish girl with the 
practical ideal has partly solved it, and 
the Country Teachers’ Association will 
aid her materially thru its individual 
and co-operative attack upon the thou- 
sand smaller problems which together 
make the larger one. 


x J 
Municipal Betterment 


THE Municipal League, of Greenville, 
S. C., has issued a report which is a 
model of its kind—based on the principle 
that municipal and national patriotism 
are alike in kind. The two points to aim 
at, we are advised, are, first, the removai 
of the unsightly and unwholesome; sec- 
ondly, the multiplication of the beautiful 
and useful. The immediate results ex- 
pected are an improvement in the streets 
and highways; less conventionalism in 
building and in gardening ; less white and 
noisy coloring; the appreciation of the 
streets as part of a public garden; the 
control and esthetic use of all trees, 
brooks and natural retreats or parks. 
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The stages of progress are a town 
meeting; a rural: improvement society ; 
an executive committee ; and progress fe- 
ported once a month. The purpose of 


the society is to raise funds, while the ex- 


ecutive committee should be endowed 
with very broad power, and it should in- 
clude, if possible, landscape gardeners 
and architects. A little public enterprise 
in the way of developing the beautiful 
soon finds its way over the fences into 
private yards. These become sweetened 
with simplicity and a passing out of the 
conventional. Grand trees are carefully 
preserved, rubbish and dumps are re- 
moved; and there are everywhere signs 
that the people are becoming townsmen. 
The executive committee will need judi- 
cious aid, for its official work will in- 
clude the trimming of street trees as well 
as their planting; the entire abolition of 
back alleys, where squalor breeds misery 
and disease; the removal of many time- 
honored nuisances; as well as have much 
to do with moral evolution. Our more 
recent conceptions of right town life in- 
clude not only the widening of streets 
and the -provision of parks, but play- 
grounds for the children, resting places 
for pedestrians, and provisions for the 
comfort of animals. Community culture 
may be fairly gauged by the extent of 
the work done in the way of parks, clean 
streets, playgrounds, schools placed in 
parklike areas, libraries, and improved 
architecture. The Greenville Report 
sums up its work as an intent to supply 
a just measure of God’s pure air and sun- 
shine, green trees and grass, untainted 
water and food, sanitary home surround- 
ings, healthful labor conditions, and legit- 
imate recreation. 

Greenville accepts the principle that all 
town buildings should be grouped, so as 
to constitute an architectural element, at 
an administrative center. Every building 
that stands for the town should constitute 
an expression of the town’s character and 
purposes. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is expending $16,000,- 
000 to group her: buildings, and considers 
it already a financial saving. With such 
a grouping an Art Commission becomes 
desirable, having jurisdiction over the de- 
sign as well as the location of public 
buildings. Other points specially consid- 
ered are the desirability, even in very 
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small towns, of permanent street grades 
—a matter in which every building, pub- 
lic or private, is interested—in order to 
prevent the damage: done by dashing 
rains. A matter of great importance, 
rarely considered even in our larger 
cities, is the presence of artistic business 
signs and useful street signs. Attractive 
signs are quite as possible as ugly ones, 
while the latter ruin the vista of the most 
beautiful streets. A narrow street should 
never be laid out, or, if once opened, it 
should be widened before business devel- 
opment makes it costly. The criticism is 
just that, in the majority of cases, street 
trees are either unwisely selected or are 


too closely planted—or both evils are 


found together. No escape has been 
found from this helter skelter business 
except in a permanent Tree Commission 
—town officers having absolute control 
over the street trees. It is particularly 
desirable that town approaches be made 
beautiful. 

In Rochester the railroad beds have 
been grassed over, while trolley poles and 
brackets have been robbed of their un- 
sightliness. Flaming billboards should 
be removed from the vicinity of depots 
and disagreeable advertisements no 
longer plastered on the fences. We are 
glad to get with this report an elaborate 
set of maps, showing the possibilities 
which can be worked out. There is not 
a town in the United States that has not 
a public ‘duty along this line of public 
improvement. 


Theological Extremes Meeting 


Unoer the leadership of Prof. R. See- 
berg, of the University of Berlin, Dr. 
Th. Kaftan, superintendent in .Kiel, and 
Prof. Karl Beth, of the University of 
Vienna, all three prominent men in the 
conservative Church of Germany, a new 
school of theological thought is being 
established which insists that the tradi- 
tional theology of the Church must, to a 
certain extent, be modified to meet the 
advanced research of the times. Kaf- 
tan’s work, entitled “New Theology of 
the Old Faith,” has furnished the war 
cry for this new propaganda. Kaftan is 
willing to sacrifice the old inspiration 
doctrine and to reconstruct theology 
along the lines of Ritschlianism, insist-. 
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ing, however, on the historical correct- 
ness of the three fundamental truths of 
the Divinity of Christ, the Trinity and 
the Atonement. Seeberg wants a good 
deal of the traditional dogmatics elim- 
inated, because it does not represent 
Biblical teachings, but only deductions 
from these. He argues aginst “ration- 
alistic orthodoxy” and the pretense of 
conservative theology “to understand 
everything.” Beth is a follower of See- 
berg, but goes somewhat further. 

The new school itself is widely dis- 
cussed. Professor Bousset, leader of the 
liberals, devotes nearly fifty pages to it 
in his organ, the Theologische Rund- 
schau, and concludes that the conces- 
sions are not enough to.furnish a basis 
for a modus vivendi with advanced the- 
ologians. Professor Herrmann, of Mar- 
burg, reaches practically the same con- 
clusion, declaring that it is only a com- 
promise. The liberal organ, the Christ- 
liche Welt, insists that no real conces- 
sions are made. 

In conservative circles the new school 
is condemned for unfaithfulness to the 
formal principle of the Reformation; 
but yet the movement is progressing, as 
Kaftan’s book is being discussed and 
read more than any other German the- 
ological book since the publication of 
Harnack’s “Essence of Christianity.” 

In the meanwhile the signs are in- 
creasing to show that at least in the New 
Testament department the antagonistic 
schools are beginning to understand 
each other, and the liberals are coming 
-into touch with the conservatives. Pro- 
fessor Tietzmann, of Jena, a_ well- 
known protagonist of the critical school, 
in his recent work on the Gospel of 
John, declares that we have the best of 
reasons now to accept a date of about 
100 A. D. for the Fourth Gospel, be- 
cause it has now been learned that 
Gnosticism, which formerly was_ re- 
garded as having become a factor in the 


Christian Church only in the middle of. 


the second century, really accompanied 
the development of Christianity from the 
very outset. In Harnack’s works on 
Luke as the author of the Third Gospel 
and of the Acts, he has assigned an im- 
portance to the principles of tradition 
that has frightened the critics, and finds 
_in the Acts an historical reliability no 
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critic would have conceded a few years 
ago. He thus approaches the positions 
of Professor Ramsay, who accepts Luke 
as the author of the Acts. ' 
a 
Taft in Secretary Root and Secretary 
Ja Taft have done admirable and 
pan unusual work in cultivating 
good wil! between the United States and 
foreign countries. They have both trav- 
eled to good purpose, messengers of 
peace. «Particularly do we rejoice in the 
wisdom and sincerity of Secretary Taft’s 
utterances at public functions in Japan. 
He spoke for peace with an emphasis 


‘which is not too strong as representing 


the sentiment of the Cabinet and of the 
people. The journals which have been 
prophesying war with Japan have been 
engaged in a hellish business. Language 
cannot be made too strong to character- 
ize their conduct. Mr. Taft can be be- 


lieved, and was believed by his hearers. 
And it is nonsense to declare, as some 
European journals do, that President 
Roosevelt’s speeches on his Mississippi 
River trip mean war. He was himself in 


the Navy Department. He knows and 
believes in the navy. He wants it en- 
larged, as a guarantee of peace. He 
would have it strong on both oceans 
But to represent that his repetition. of 


‘these old sentiments, or even his sending 


the fleet to the Pacific—whether unwise 
or not—was meant to provoke war with 
Japan, or anticipated war intended by 
Japan, is fatuously absurd. Some Euro- 
pean Powers are afraid of the growing 
military and commereial power of Japan 
and wish that the United States might be 
goaded into a war which would wear 
Japan out. That is the occasion of their 
false interpretation of the President’s 
speeches. 
ue 
The leading newspaper 
A apeecd in South Carolina re- 
ports that Booker. T. 
Washington has purchased from Gov- 
ernor Comer 18,000 acres of land in Ala- 
bama, he being the agent, it assumes, of 
Northern capitalists, whose purpose it 
thus explains: 
“It is perfectly plain that Northern men, 
with ample capital at their disposal, have de- 


liberately set about to fasten the negro to the 
South. They are determined to attach him to 














the soil. . Having freed him, they are de- © 


termined that he shall not be free to afflict the 
North with his presence. Seeing that the 
laboring men are resolved to starve him or 
beat him back with staves when he comes 
North, the wealthier class of Northerners are 
conscience-pricked sufficiently to exert them- 
selves for the negro’s comfort in the South. 
Hence the lordly gifts to Tuskegee, hence its 
wealth far over-topping any Southern college 
with a possible single exception, and hence the 
purchase of domains for negro habitation.” 
Here is reason for fear, it continues ; fot 
Dr. Washington is sifting out the bright- 
est of the negroes for such a farm-col- 
ony, and it is.idle to say that the strong- 
est, picked negroes may not be more than 
a match for the weakest and most shift- 
less whites : 

“One negro boy, let us say, in thirty, may 
be developed into a man capable of taking 
care of himself in business. When a hun- 
dred of these are set on their feet in the 
colony, each on his little farm, when they have 
accumulated money, they will buy lands else- 
where, and from the settlement there will go 
out negro purchasers of farms in all parts of 
the South. In this way the hold of the negro 
on the South will be made firm, and his 
scattering thruout the Northern States pre- 
vented. It is vain to contend that the 
property-owning and trained negro will not, 
perhaps, some centuries in future, be a factor 
in the government of the South, and the 
hordes of other negroes will rally around 
him.” 

What is the remedy? It is a radical one, 
to bring in “white immigrants, of every 
nation, tribe or tongue, so they be white,” 
“to contend with the blacks for the pos- 
session of the waste places,” and so make 
“the negro’s competition with the white 
man in the South no less severe than ii is 
in Pennsylvania.” All this is amusing. 
There are laws to prevent the seducing 
of negroes to leave the Southern States 
where they think they have the best labor 
in the world. The. North welcomes all 
that come, finds their work profitable, 
and gives them the ballot. 

ag 


Mr. Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington’s article, in this 
issue, on “The State 
and the Game,” is of more importance 
than one might imagine before reading 
it. Certainly our present system of pro- 
tecting game birds is a failure. They 
are being protected off the face of the 
land. We forbid men to shoot them, 
when it is impossible to prevent it, and 


Cheap Game 
for the Markets 
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we do not forbid vermin to destroy them. 
We shut the markets against the sale of 
game, and so we prevent farmers and 
others from having any interest in breed- 
ing wild fowl and stocking the markets. 
It should be made for the interest of 
those who have land to see that quail and 
partridge and woodcock breed and live, 
in which case they will multiply freely. 
If cared for and fed in the winter we 
have known them to come in flocks and 
coveys about a woman’s house and 
orchard in a semi-tame state, and that, 
too, in a region where they seemed al- 
most exterminated. But she, who had 
multiplied their numbers, could not sell 
them for food. What is the use of ap- 
pointing policemen, to hang about mar- 
kets or watch the trail of hunters, when 
snakes and foxes and crows are allowed 
to eat the eggs and kill the young birds? 
What is needed is gamekeepers, not po- 
licemen. Our woods and fields should 
be full of these fine birds, and in the mar- 
kets they might be cheaper than beef if 
we only made it profitable to make this 
use of our land. 


Clerical ae a : be kya yAan g 
Congresses e meaning of the 1n- 


terdict in the last papal ency- 
clical against clerical congresses. One 
ight suppose clerical congresses to be 
a stimulating influence, if stimulation is 
desired. ‘The inwardness of it is, that 
the priests of France a few years ago 
held a sort of national convention in 
which they discussed the modern needs 
of the Church. The bishops took alarm, 
the cry of liberalism was raised and 
Rome was highly displeased. Pius X is 
taking care that such meetings shall not 
be held again. Such a custom as that of 
the Protestant clergy of this country of 
meeting regularly in clerical clubs in 
which papers are read and freely dis- 
cussed is hardly known in fhe Catholic 
Church. In all dioceses there is the cus- 
tom of holding clerical conferences twice 
or four times a year at which papers in 
theology, canon law and Scripture are 
read and discussed, but these are official 
affairs often presided over by the bishop, 
and none but the most exact conservatism 
would be tolerated for an instant. Any- 
thing else is extremely rare. ~ 
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Father Tyrrell’s case is 
an. extraordinary one. 
He was a distinguished 
Jesuit priest. He was tinctured with 
Modernism. He wrote a private letter 
to a professor of anthropology, in which 
he tried to show how he might hold his 
modern scicntific views and yet remain in 
the Church. That letter got published, 
and the result was he was dropt from the 
Jesuit order, which deprived him of his 
right to act as a priest, and he was re- 
quired at Rome, as a condition for rein- 
statement, to submit his private as well 
as public correspondence to censors. That 
removed his livelihood, and he had to de- 
pend on his writings for bread. Friends 
interceded for him at Rome, and he 
signed an agreement that “from the date 
from which I receive permission to cele- 
brate mass, and for as long as I may re- 
tain such permission,” he would not pub- 
lish, or diffuse in any way equivalent to 
publication, any theological matter with- 
out authorization. It was immediately 
published at Rome that he had submitted ; 
but he made haste publicly to deny it, 
saving that what he had promised. was 
no more than was required of every 
priest, and that the demand made to sub- 
mit his personal correspondence he would 
never yield to. Meanwhile, on the 
strength of his agreement as above, it had 
been determined to restore his celebret, 
or permission to celebrate mass ; but this 
denial of his, and the publication the next 
day of an article that displeased Rome, 
have prevented the celebret being given. 
It all makes a very curious correspond- 
ence; and now the London Times an- 
nounces two articles by him on Modern- 
ism and the late encyclical. It may now 
be fairly understood that he remains, for 
the present, like the Abbé Loisy, a noni- 
inal, but a recalcitrant, member of the 
Church, excluded from its privileges. 

& 

The pastor of a cer- 
tain church in a cer- 
tain college town of 


Father Tyrrell’s 
Case 


“The Cost of 
Raising a Child” 


the Middle West sends us a note, from 
which we cull the following, occasioned 
by a late article in THe INDEPENDENT: 
But it may be interesting for the editor to 
know, and, profitable for many who fear to 
have children, because of the cost, to read, 
that my good wife and I have been married 
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‘about twenty-five years. and have had eight 


children. Our oldest daughter, has .gradu- 
ated from a good college, and is now assistant 
principal in a public school. We have a son 
and a daughter, both in the senior class in 
college this year, and a son in the Freshman 
class. We have two sons in High School, 
and a daughter and a son in the grades. 

We have ten at our table regularly. Our 
salary has never exceeded $100 per month, 
has been that much for less than two years. 
and most of the time has been much less. I 
have never made any money “on the side.” 
When we married we did not own earth- 
ly goods to the value of $200. Besides rais- 
ing our children so far, we have managed ° 
to save enough to get a good brick house, with 
nine acres of land, with orchard, fruit, a horse, 
cows, etc. All of this is within city limits. 
and within a fourth of a mile from the col- 
lege grounds. We “owe no man anything, bu- 
to love.” 

I write this, not to boast, but simply to en- 
force a sentiment that my sainted mother-in- 
law expressed when the little ones were com- 
ing thick and fast, and passionately welcomed 
——“God never made a mouth, but at the same 
time he made something to fill it.” 

I could speak of ways in which all of this 
is, and may be done, but that would be an- 
other story. 

& 


We look to the Nebraska 
Democratic platform to rep- 
resent the next Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency ; and it is in 
Mr. Bryan’s Commoner that we read on 
his first page that platform. As might be 
expected, it quotes Jefferson on State 
rights, and declares: 

“We are opposed to the centralization im- 
plied in the suggestions now frequently made. 
that the powers of the general Government 
should be extended by judicial construction. 
That is, -the Federal Government must 
not trench on State rights, bit must stick 
to the literal construction of the Consti- 
tution. Now we proceed to another 
plank of the platform: 

“We favor the enactment of such law as 
may be necessary to compel foreign corpora- 
tions to submit their legal disputes to the 
courts of the States in which-they do business 
and thus place themselves on the same footing 
as domestic corporations.” 

That is, while the Constitution provides 
that United States courts shall decide 
disputes between residents of differen: 
States, this platform asks that this pro- 
vision be nullified, and that a manufac 
turing company domiciled in Illinois, but 
doing business also in Nebraska, be de- 
prived in case of a lawsuit from appeai- 
‘ing to the Federal court, but must sub 


Nebraska 
Democracy 
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mit to a Nebraska court. So we must 


not let Federal trench on State jurisdic- 
tion, but we must have the State’ juris- 
diction usurp that which the Constitution 
gives to the nation. 
wif, tails you lose.” 
& 


Thus, “Heads I 


It is a most curious 
Ph ch aa position in which 

the Anglican 
Church is left by the enactment of the 
bill allowing marriage to a deceased 
wife’s sister. The bishops and arch- 
bishops have protested against it, and 
have advised their clergy not to allow 
such marriages in their churches. And 
yet this is an established Church. The 
head of the Church is the King, and he 
favored and signed the law. Parlia- 
ment rules the Church, not the bishops 
and archbishops. It is a sort of re- 
bellion thus to attack their creator. It 
ought logically to lead to separation 
from the State. And as a matter of 
legislation it is very illogical. Why 
allow a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister and still not allow him to 
marry his deceased wife’s niece? Or 
why not allow a woman to marry her 
deceased husband’s brother? Both such 
marriages are still forbidden by British 
law. It is interesting to note that the 
Irish Catholic vote in Parliament was 
divided on the question, for the reasou 
that while the Church forbids such mar- 
riages as a rule, it yet allows them by 
ilispensation, showing that they are not 
regarded as really incestuous. Cardinal 
Wiseman strongly favored such a bill, 
while Cardinal Manning strenuously 
opposed it. 

& 

We published a word of appreciation 
vf the late D. Willis James, a distin- 
guished merchant of New York. Now 
we have the account of his will, which 
leaves $100,000 to each of ten institu- 
tions. Three of them are colleges, Am- 
herst, Columbia and Yale. .Hampton In- 
stitute is also included, and Cooper 
Union of the teaching institutions of the 
next grade, and Union Theological Sem- 
inary of the post-graduate class. The 
Children’s. Aid Society and the Presby- 
terian Hospital form another class, and 
there are left the American Board of 
loreign Missions and the Episcopal 
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Cathedral in this city. It is noticeable 
that his selection was catholic as well as 
wise. But two of the gifts were to the 
Church of which he was a member, the 
Presbyterian Hospital and Union Sem- 
inary, if the latter can still be called 
Presbyterian. 
wt 

There are certain careless faults of 
writers for the press which account for 
various disappointments that come to 
them. The writer who does not put his 
name and address on the manuscript it- 
self, but puts it only on the accompanying 
note, or, still worse, in a separate letter, 
has no one but himself to blame if he 
never hears from it. The manuscript 
and the note may easily get separated. 
Nearly as heedless is the writer who 
drops loose stamps in the note, forgetting 
that they will drop on the floor unnoticed. 
Put them on the enclosed and addressed 
envelope, or, at least, attach them where 
they will stick by a corner. Such neglect 
of ordinary precautions is sometimes 
very annoying to a conscientious editor. 


There is one little fact which President 
Roosevelt does not tell in his article in 
Scribngr’s. He speaks of his challenge 
of the identification of a rare bird, by two 
ladies. But when the ladies sent for him 
to come over and see the bird for him- 
self, the glasses told him that they were 
right.. What the President omits is, that 
he shot the little bird, and sent the skin 
to Mr. Chapman, and it now belongs to 
the Museum of Natural History in this 
city. We understand that the ornitholo- 
gists have much respect for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s bird-knowledge, but they are slow 
to believe that he has seen any passenger 
pigeons in Pine Knot, much as thev 
would like to see that exterminated ‘bird 
resurrected. 

& 

We now have the entire text of the 
Pope’s late encyclical, and its drastic 
provisions to control the spread or teach- 
ing of “Modernism” read even more 
stringent than in “the cabled account. 
Take this: 


“Tt is also the duty of the bishops to pre- 
vent writings infected with Modernism, or 
favorable to it, from being read when they 
have been published, and to hinder their -pub- 
lication when they have not. No book or 
paper or periodical of this kind must ever be 
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permitted to seminarists or university stu- 
dents.” 

Therefore the censors in every: diocese, 
and, for fear the bishops may fail in dil- 
igence, they are required to make regular 
reports of their fidelity to Rome. 


& 


Of course, a magazine like THe INbDE- 
PENDENT, which buys paper by the ton, 
has an interest in getting it cheap, and 
we have, for ourselves and for our read- 
ers, a naiural desire to have paper pulp 
put on the free list. Paper is not a lux- 
ury of the rich; it is the necessity of the 
poor, quite as much as tea and coffee. 
Paper pulp comes mostly from poplar 
and spruce, and the American sources are 
getting exhausted, so that we have to im- 
port it from Canada in rapidly increas- 
ing amounts annually—167,504 tons of 
pulp in 1905, costing $4,500,955. -To 
take off the duty would be to protect our 


own forests. 
& 


We are quite willing to credit the re- 
port that Dr. Henry Van Dyke was in 
certain sense inspired when he wrote the 
“Story of the Other Wise Man,” for it 
is an inspiring tale, but what -we want to 
know most is whether he is inspired now 
in defending the Princeton Club system 
against President Wilson’s proposed re- 
form, and, if so, whether the inspiration 
makes him infallible. A new reason to 
think that President Wilson knows what 
he is about is found in the parade of the 
Princeton seniors Saturday night, when a 
banner was borne with the inscription, 
“We're for the quad system—the hell 
we are.” 

se 

As several times before, a colored 
student presented himself at Amherst 
College the other day as a candidate for 
the football squad. One or two white 
boys asked him to withdraw, but he de- 
clined. When tested in a trial game, 
these fellows took occasion to pummel 
him and disfigure his face, but he still 
held his ground like a free man and a 
gentleman. We are pleased to see that 
The Amherst Student lays down the law 
to the ruffians in a very plain way, and 
tells them that any such gross assump- 
tion is a trifle late to be allowed in a New 
England college. 
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Two by two the nations ate begin- . 
ning to. bind themselves - by arbitration 
treaties: The last is the treaty between 
Italy and Argentina, which seems to ex- 
clude all possibility of war between the 
two countries. It is thus that Argentina 
follows her own incomparable prece- 
dent, in her treaty with Chile, as closely 
as Italy would consent. Is it not griev- 
ous that the United States, which set the 
example of free government, could not 
have led the way in a general treaty of 
arbitration with England? 


& 


They get hold in France of strange 
news from America. ‘We have before us 
the Semaine Religieuse d’ Avignon, in 
which we read that the American Con- 
gress has lately past some rigid Sunday 
laws, one of which requires that “those 
who, except for sickness or other suffi- 
cient reason, fail to attend church for 
three months, shall be fined ten  shil- 
lings.” “Shillings” in these United 
States! That sounds like the old Blue 
Laws of the Colonies. 


& 


There is one part of the country where 
they are not so afraid of injunctions as 
is Mr. Bryan. In South Carolina the 
fight against the blind tigers has been by 
injunctions. The whole power of the 
State was arrayed to uphold the dispen- 
sary law, and violators were caught with 
injunctions and sent to prison. They do 
not quite understand Bryan. 

& 


No. more railroad building for a long 
time to come, says James J. Hill, who 
also predicts that Congress will soon be 
“asked to give a bonus” for railway con- 
struction. In the first half of the pres- 
ent year, however, the increase of the 
gross earnings of our railroads was 
$114,000,000 and their net earnings 
showed an increase of $19,000,000. 

a 


We get a very small illustration of 
what protection costs the country in the 
statement that it will cost $200,000 more 
to transport the coal to Hawaii and other 
American ports for the Pacific squadron 
in American bottoms than if foreign- 
owned vessels were used for the pur- 


pose. 
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Patent Insurance 


MANY a man seized with an idea has 
spent months, if not years, of time work- 
ing out the details of his invention for 
which he ultimately secures a patent. If 
his idea turns out to have value there are, 
only too frequently, men who unscrup- 
uously seek to profit by the results of his 
work thru infringements. Many an in- 
ventor has suffered tragic financial losses 
by such methods. Some have been 
broken in spirit and have come to un- 
timely ends on account of bitter disap- 
pointments arising because of the fact 
that their patents did not protect. Most of 
us are not aware that in this country a 
patent of invention is primarily an offi- 
cial certificate of search, indicating the 
probable patentable novelty of the al- 
leged invention therein claimed, and 
granting to the patentee the bare 
right to bring a suit, in good faith, 
for supposed infringement. The Gov- 
ernment in granting a patent by no 
means guarantees that the patentee is 
the real inventor. It does not guarantee 
that the patent describes and claims a 
patentable invention, nor that the alleged 
invention is patentably novel; nor that 
it has been properly, not carelessly or ig- 
norantly, described and claimed; nor 
even that there is no fatal cloud upon the 
title to the patent or to the invention. In 
view of all this, inventors and owners of 
patents cannot fail to be interested in a 
new field of insurance activity that has 
been developed by the organization of the 
Industrial Surety Company of New 
York, which has for its object the prox 
tection of inventors and owners of pat- 
ents against infringements. This organ- 
ization proposes to lessen, if it cannot 
eliminate, financial losses caused business 
men operating under patents and sub- 
scribers to its scheme will be relieved of 
all litigation expense connected with the 
establishment of rights against those 
guilty of infringements. The Industrial 
Security Company is incorporated under 
the laws of this State and its officers and 
directors are all New York business men 


of means and standing. Patent insur- 
ance will of necessity occupy a special 
field, but it will serve to. encourage and 
protect men who stand in especial need 
of the present application of the insur- 
ance principle. The company looks con- 
fidently forward to the occupancy of a 
position as an authoritative adjudicator 
of alleged patent infringements and ex- 
pects to be able, thru its strength, expert 
ability, experience and fairness, to settle 
differences quickly, without costly litiga- 
tion and without financial loss to contro- 
versial parties. 


s&s 
The Massachusetts Annual Life 
Report 
FREDERICK Lorp CuTTING, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, in this 
year’s life report, just issued by him, re- 
views the principal changes made in the 


-Massachusetts life insurance laws during 


the past twelve months. The report is 
made somewhat lengthy by including 
therein the replies of companies to an in- 
quiry as to the methods employed in ap- 
portioning dividends. In view of the re- 
cent arraignment of savings bank life 
insurance, as established in Massachu- 
setts, by Mr. Alfred L. Aiken, of 
Worcester, Mass., made at the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J., the 
commissioner’s reference to this sub- 
ject is more than ordinarily interest- 
ing. He points out in this connection 
that the new law bearing on savings bank 
life insurance does not become fully op- 
erative until November Ist. The large 
shrinkage in the amount of new business 
written in'1906 is not considered by him 
as a menace to general prosperity in the 
insurance business. The matter of State 
supervision, with the possibility of abuse 
which always exists, is regarded by Mr. 
Cutting as having been called into ex- 
istence because the need for it really ex- 
isted, and the trend of such supervision 
seems to him as tending toward sound- 
ness and solidity on the part of the super- 
vised companies. 
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The Crops 


AccorRDING to. late reports, the. yiel 
wheat in the three prairie provinces 0 
Canada will not exceed 65,000,000 bush- 
els,*against about 100,000,000 last year. 
The loss is due to a late spring and low 
temperature in July and August. In this 
country the crop is about 630,000,000 
bushels. A final official report shows 
405,000,000 of winter wheat. Septem- 
ber’s official report indicateda reduction.of 
6,500,000 from the previous estimate of 
the spring wheat yield. It also required 
a reduction of the corn estimate to 4 little 
more than 2,500,000,000 bushels. - The 
same report disclosed an extraordinary 
decline of condition (from 75.6 to 65.5) 
in the case of oats. This reduces the crop 
estimate from 910,487,000 to 789,275,000 
bushels, which falls below the crop of last 
year by 175,000,000 bushels. In Aroostook 
County, Me., noted for its yield of pota- 
toes, only 8,000,000 bushels have been 
produced this year, against 17,000,000 in 
1906: Owing to the high prices of cere- 
als, it is estimated in the West that farm- 
ers’ receipts for grain will exceed those 
of last year by $500,000,000. The Finan- 
cial Chronicle’s returns (completing the 
record to September 1st) make last year's 
crop of cotton 13,550,760 bales, or 73 
per cent. of the yield of all the world’s 
cotton fields. -Our exports of cotton dur- 
ing the crop year amounted to $473,000,- 
ooo. Secretary Wilson asserted at the 
convention of the cotton manufacturers, 
last’ week, that the product of cotton per 
acre in this country could be doubled by 
improved methods of cultivation which 
have been tested by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

ed 
Trade Barriers 


THERE was no address more interest- 
ing or suggestive, at the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Convention, last week, than the 
one made by Secretary Straus, a man of 
much experience in business. Pointing 
out that, while $613,000,000 was invested 
in the cotton mill industry, its exports 
were only $53,000,000, or one-ninth of 
the output and one-twelfth of.the value 
of such goods moving in international 
trade, he said: 

“The so-called yellow races are steadily in- 
creasing customers of your goods, and as they 


goo 


advance and prosper, provided we keep their 
good will, they will buy more and more of 

our product, and of‘other American manufac- 

res. China took $20,000,000 less from. you 
last year than the year before. How much of 
this was due to a ‘silent non-importation agree- 
ment,’ which was used so effectively by us pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary war, and which is 
known by the modern name of ‘boycott,’ I 
leave you to figure out. 

“If you build your tariff walls too high in this 
country, you will encourage high walls on the 
other side, which are known by the name of 
‘discriminating duties.’ We are striking that 
wall now. No _one foresaw this more clearly 
than President McKinley, and no one has 
shown the way more clearly how to overcome 
the existing and increasing obstacles that lie in 
the path of our foreign commerce. He recom- 
mended reciprocity and a revised tariff to meet 
the changed and changing conditions, in order 
to gain our- proper share of the foreign 
markets.” 


Many treaties of reciprocity have been 
negotiated in the last few years, but in 
vain. The Senate will not accept them. 
There must soon be a revision of the tar- 
iff, and the new law should include defi- 
nite provisions for reciprocal concessions. 


st 


....-Our consular officers in Mexico 
estimate that $125,000,000 of capital from 
the United States has been brought into 
that country since 1902 and invested in 
mining and smelting. 


.... A new financial institution opened 
its doors last week in the old Evening 
Post building at the corner of Broadway 
and Fulton street. It is called the Inter- 
national Trust Company, and its capital 
and surplus amount to $1,000,000. The 
president, Howard Maxwell, was born 
and educated in Brooklyn, and from 1885 
until 1902 was cashier of the Kings 
County Bank in Brooklyn. When the 
last-named institution went into liquida- 
tion, Mr. Maxwell became president of 
the Borough Bank. The vice-presidents 
of the new Trust Company, Henry E. 
Hutchinson and Oliver M. Denton, are 
the president and vice-president respect- 
ively, of the Brooklyn Bank. John S. 
Jenkins and Nelson B. Burr are also 
vice-presidents, making four altogether. 
The secretary, J. F. Bouker, has been for 
ten or twelve years connected with the 
New York National Exchange Bank 
(now called the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank) of this city. 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 





Assets Dec. 31, 1906 : $42, 732,849.12 
Liabilities . ° - 938,365.243.17 
Surplus z ° ; 4,367,605.95 
STEPHEN H. RHODES 
/ President 
ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 











“Day in and day out, 
Year out and year in!” ..--. -- 
Your savings, surplus, or inheritance will 
earn you alanis 


5% a Year 


with absolute safety of principal and_ its 
earnings, still subject to your control and 
available in emergency. : 
HOW AND WHERE? By investing 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
- pany, whose record for fifteen years has 
fulfilled every promise and has met with the 
hearty endorsement of our patrons, includ-° 
ing prominent merchants and manufacturers 
and professional men in all parts of the 
country, some probably in your locality to” 

whom we are permitted to refer. you. 
Under New York Banking Department 
supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. 

Full particulars of our in- 
vestment upon request. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York. 





There is really more danger in the home than in places 
that are paw & considered extra hazardous. Statistics 
show this and death comes more frequently in the home 
than abroad. It is just because of the ever present uncer- 
tainty regarding life that The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. urges upon all persons to insure 
who are insutable and to avoid the procrastination that 
sometimes seems to be chronic—with prospects. A policy 
of insurance is better than a savings bank account, in so 
far as protection goes, as the insurer stands to receive a 
large sum even though but a small premium has been paid. 
The Company is ever ready and willing to give informa- 
tion to those who are interested in life insurance. Last 
yearit paid more than 15,000 policies that were not a year 
old! ft paid more than 8,000 that were under 6 months 
old! And more than 4,000 were paid that had been in 
force less than 3 months! 





Something to think about in those figures. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS ar 
A. G. BULLOCK, ~ President 


ASSE 138,062 
LIABILITIES "..-727: i oh 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... 8 
As values stated in 4.25 polity. onl ae 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





TO THE PRESS AND PUBLIC : 


26 Broadway, New. York, Sept..26, 1907. 


In view of the numerous false, misleading and injurious statements daily: 
scattered broadcast as the expression of a “representative of the Standard Oil 
Company” or as emanating from some such anonymous source, the press and 
public are respectfully notified that no credit whatever should be given to any 

"statement regarding the Standard Oil Company’s views or intentions unless the 


“same “be signed by an executive official of the 


-torneys. 


company or by its designated at-. 


J. D. ARCHBOLD, Vice-President. 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 


October 15, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
ess on Mo onday, September eo oot. = 


907, both days included. 
WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 














OFFICE OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BAT- 
TERY COMPANY. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 25th, 1007. 


The Directors have this day declared a Dividend of 14% 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both Common 
and Preferred Stocks, payable October ist, 1907, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of ess on September 
27th. Checks will be mailed. : 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY. 

New York, September 16th, 1907. 

The Board of Directors nes declared a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of the Company, pay- 
able October 15th to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October ist, 1907. 

GEO. BE. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW pcan 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
81 Vieagy Street, Brooklyn,: N. y. 
IVIDEND NO. 96. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable pa 15th, 1907, to — of 


record at the close of business October 5th, 1 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES! RUBBER COMPANY 

42 Broadway, New, York, October 3d, 1907. 
The Board .of Directors of the United States Rubber 
Company has this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
Two per cert. on the First Preferred Stock (including all 
outstanding ‘‘Preferred’’ Stock), and a quarterly dividend 
of One and One-half per cent: on the Second Preferred 
Stock from the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning 
April ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. Tues- 
day, October i5th, 1907, see itor. without closing of the 

Transfer Books, October 8 
JOHN J. WATSON, IR., Treasurer. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies, of Tue 


INDEPENDENT wil furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


NS EYE WATER 














fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons 264, A ee House-cleaning 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


[IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 














eeeesee 


JAMES B. PLUM 
“LARENCE H. KELSEY 
WM. H. PORTER .. 


Good men, whether experienced in 
may make direct contracts with this Com- 


mission 
for the’ fatare. Address the 


Home Office 277 Broadway, New York City 
1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National of Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all Ough.........ccecscececees $1 
jee ge ROSSEVS cv cccccccccccccccccess 881 
Unsettled Losses and other claims..... 708 71 
Net Surplus 1,228,441 74 


Total Assets, January 1, 10907............ $7,076,862 54 





Hence receeeccecsecseee 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
upon Real Estate; nearly 


5 per cont. Debentures and First 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 


Surplus, .. 236, 
000,000 sold during over thirty 
formation. 


ges 
years’ business Tithout*lees or delay to investors. for in 








THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION (lacopornted) 


MADISON, 


person in one year. Sead for information. 


WISCONSIN. 
cent, 3 cont. January, April and July. 
0 cach, Stimcisiae sid to 5 50 shares by a on 


CAPITAL $60,000 
$20,000 STOCK, 
40,000 
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ptiantic(utual © 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Orieatal Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with 2 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 
» dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the. assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. d 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L., LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

» G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


19,469,981 











Transformations 
Curious Results When Coffee 
Drinking is Abandoned. 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Postum without 
any feeling of a loss of the morning beverage, for 
when Postum is well boiled and served with 
cream, it is really better in point of flavor than 
niost of the coffee served nowadays, and to the 
taste of the connoisseur it is like the flavor of 
fine, mild Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left 
off and Postum used, for the reason that the -poi- 
son to the nerves—caffeine—has been discon- 
tinued and in its place is taken a liquid food that 
contains the most powerful elements of nourish- 
nient. 

It is easy to make this test and prove ‘these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s 
a Reason.” 








($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


OBTAINABLE. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


Continental Bullding. 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street. Chicago ‘il 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 


Cash in banks and Trust Companies $1,074,430 70 
Real Estate 1,543,892 06 
United States Bonds 1,950,000 00 
State and City Bonds 2,995,400 00 
Railroad Bonds 3,216,100 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 448,000 00 
Railroad Stocks 7,530,620 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 

Bank and Trust Company Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate 

Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents 1,150,431 57 


$20,839,174 33 





LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 8,497,951 00 
Reserve for Losses 1,035,375 81 
Reserve for Reinsurance and Other Claims 897,492 13 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities, Including Capital 7,408,355 39 


$20,839,174 33 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - - $10,408,855 89 








DIRECTORS: 
LEVI P, MORTON HENRY F. NOYES 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS LUCIEN C. WARNER, 
DUMONT 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, RKE, 
LBRIDGE G. SN AMES B. VAN WOERT, 


OW 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, OHN CLAFLIN, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1907 . 


CORD MEYER 
VI C. WEIR 











